














TRAINING PROBLEMS IN COMMUNITY DEVELOPMENT 


IN INDIA 


L. S. KupcHEDKAR 


The writer of this article recently attended a special course in Community Development 
and Fundamental Education at the University of London Institute of Education and made a 
comparative study of training for Community Development in the Tropics and Britain, with 
special reference to training problems in India for the Associateship of the Institute of 
Education. This article is based on the findings of his research study and forms part of 


the Associateship Report. 


Mr. Kudchedkar is the Registrar of Tata Institute of Social Sciences, Bombay. 


Before I discuss the significance of my study 
abroad for training problems in community 
development in India, I must make it clear 
at the outset that whatever I have seen in 
Britain and studied from the Tropical 
situations cannot be transplanted wholesale 
into the Indian environment. This is par- 
ticularly true of the British form of adult 
education and community organisation which 
are at an advanced stage of social develop- 

nent. With compulsory secondary education 
/till the age of 15 years, the nature of adult 
education is vastly different in Britain from 
the primary condition of adult literacy in 
India. Obviously, India cannot aim at it until 
there is a fair measure of compulsory 
secondary schooling and adult literacy. There 
are, however, some valuable basic concepts 
in British adult education which can be of 
interest in the contemporary Indian situation. 
Similarly community organisation, though 
fundamentally intended for social progress in 
Britain, can suggest certain broad aspects of 
Frinciple, if not of actual practice, for appli- 
cation in India. But there are several 
significant trends in the Tropical community 
development—which is partly the outcome of 
the British colonial policy—that are of signi- 
ficance for India. 


It may be advisable for me to describe 
the Indian situation as I see it from 
the economic, educational, cultural, and 


social viewpoints. Though about 80 per 
cent. of the population of India lives in 
villages on an agricultural economy, this 
large bulk of people and their regions were 
the most neglected aspects of Indian life 
during the last 150 years. The Government 
Administration took care of the essential 
business, such as law and order, and revenue, 
but it was not conscious of public responsi- 
bility for village uplift or rural development 
in terms of mass literacy and mass education. 
Literacy exists at present in only 20 per cent. 
of the total population. The per capita income 
a year is in the neighbourhood of Rs. 260/00 
and the present expectation of life at birth 
is about 32 years. There is compulsory 
primary education in some parts till the age 
of 10. But free and compulsory education 
will be provided for all children up to 14 years 
of age in the near future. 


India has an area of approximately 1.27 
million square miles, with a population of 
about 360 million people. The existing 
facilities for education in 1951 provided for 
only 40 per cent. of the children in the 6-11 
age group, 10 per cent. in the 11-17 age group 
and 0.9 per cent. in the 17-23 age group. 
In the field of health and medical services, 
there is at present only one doctor for each 
6,000 people, one nurse for about 43,000 
persons and one Health Visitor for 400,000 
people approximately. 75 per cent. of the 
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medical personnel are in towns. Malaria, 
cholera, smallpox, plague and other diseases 
take a toll of roughly 7 million people every 
year. But with a very high birth-rate the net 
increase in population a year remains high 
ili comparison to yearly food production. On 
the whole, problems of India are colossal with 
widespread poverty, over-population and 
consequent low living standards. Both educa- 
tionally and economically, the situation is 
grim, and unless rapid developments are 
brought about, there is no hopeful future 
for the vast mass of the Indian people. 
Hence a keen and acute sense of urgency 
is felt by all who are concerned to improve 
the lot of common man as rapidly as possible. 


Then again, the British relationship with 
India in the past brought about a radical 
change in the people’s views. English educa- 
tion was naturally at the highest premium and 
the chief aim, in life was to take a job in the 
British Bureaucracy or to join the Civil 
Service. Hence the ancient village system 
dwindled and there was an exodus from 
villages to towns for English education and 
the spoils accruing from it. Few people 
thought in terms of the countryside, 
but only sought self-advancement. With 
limited educational facilities, only people in 
a better economic condition could afford 
secondary and university education, depending 
on their intellectual calibre. No system of 
social security existed and consequently, there 
was a struggle for a better existence. 


In these circumstances, it is not easy to 
bring about a new national outlook on life 
in a short time. It will be a matter of one 
or two generations with hard labour, strong 
will, and persistent effort. Again, the lure 
of the town will be a constant disruptive 


influence, however healthy and happy 
village life can become in the future. 
This is perhaps a malady of the modern age 
which is corroborated even in economically 
advanced countries with good rural life, where 
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perpetual migration from villages to towns, 
particularly by the younger generation, 
takes place. 

Rapid industrialisation since 1947, in- 
creasing employment in towns, and new 
townships have affected rural life and_ its 
values. The absence of adequate educational 
facilities, economic security and the lack of 
full employment caused a distorted sense of 
values. In order to create a civic sense and a 
feeling of community responsibility for 
common welfare, there will have to be fun- 
damentally an urge for a better standard of 
living. It will take time to cast off the age- 
long apathy developed in the past and to 
assume public responsibility for community 
service. This urge for better living cannot be 
preached but must be felt by people as 
citizens of a free nation, along with a strong 
determination to do hard labour. From indi- 
vidual interests, people have to proceed to 
group or community interests collectively and 
have to learn to think co-operatively and 
constructively as well as develop the capacity 
for strenuous, ceaseless toil for the re-making 
of a new India. When the masses become 
enthused with this spirit, the country will go 
forward expeditiously on its onward march. 
But the problem is how to achieve this objec- 
tive of inspiring the vast mass of Indian 
people. It will not be achieved only by political 
speeches and exhortations from time to time. 
A start will have to be made with a re- 
orientation of people’s attitude to this 
problem, particularly of people who are 
engaged in public service. 


In addition to the economic well-being of 
the people, there is desperate need for their 
educational progress. Only with a reoriented 
system of education aiming at national 
progress can democratic values in life be 
developed, such as dignity of a human being, 
and love and respect for him. There has been 
a rich ancient tradition in India of the 
spirit of voluntary service, sacrifice, and 
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philanthrophy. But it has not been a universal 
attitude to life. This can flourish only when 
there is an educational background to the 
vast masses of people with the minimum 
wherewithals of a good living, provided a 
spirit of leadership is fostered in groups and 
communities in towns and villages. And for 
this we need new values in education and in 
training for professional service and we need 
a sense of responsibility for mass welfare. 


Now many of these aspects are already 
evident in the national life of India and great 
strides are being rapidly made in the eco- 
nomic, educational, and social progress of the 
country. But the whole development in India 
is on such a gigantic scale that its problems are 
altogether out of proportion to those of other 
regions. There are, however, several new 
possibilities of bringing about human progress 
rather than material development in terms 
of increased food crops, more schools, better 
roads and greater employment which are 
essential. 


Against this brief background, I venture to 
state my suggestions which can be of some 
relevance to training problems in community 
development in India. The problem of selec- 
tion and training of community development 
staff cannot be divested of its economic and 
educational background as described earlier. 
Similarly, there are other forces operating on 
any national movement of this kind and it 
cannot be studied in isolation. But in the 
light of the modern trends in community 
organisation and development in Britain and 
the Tropics generally, I shall examine the 
findings of my study. 


The the 


biggest training problem is 


selection of trainees. This business of selec- 
tion is not only governed by the attitude 
of the selectors but also by the demand 
and supply position in the employment 
market and by the value pattern of contem- 
porary society, Selection can only refer to 


applicants who are willing to offer their 
services. But how can we make sure that the 
best human material is in the bunch of 
applicants? The problem, however, is more 
significant than this routine work of selection. 
In order to get people really interested in 
such type of work as rural development, we 
need to fulfil many conditions. Since the 
British education before 1947 only equipped 
young men and subsequently women for work 
in towns, life in rural India came to be looked 
down upon and people of ability, intelligence, 
and calibre flocked to urban regions for 
employment in different fields. In fact, the 
education was designed to provide an escape 
from rural life rather than to serve the rural 
community. With this long legacy it would 
not be easy to attract young people for rural 
service. Even if some young people have 
caught the new spirit and enthusiasm, for rural 
work, they would have to counteract the 
reactionary forces of their families. A large 
number of young people go to towns for 
education and once having escaped from rural 
life, they do not like to return to it. And 
the new generation who may become village 
conscious has to disregard the old system which 
considers villages good enough for defunct 
people. In short, selection of staff for rural 
service becomes necessarily limited in its 
scope by these factors. 


Similarly, there are other strong influences 
affecting good and satisfactory selection. 
Given two jobs of equal remuneration in a 
town and a village, an applicant is likely to 
accept the urban employment. Community 
development in rural India involves hard 
conditions of work with long and irregular 
hours of field duty and consequent disorga- 
nisation of family life. On the whole, the 
strenuous life and low remuneration for rural 
work have tended to limit the choice to 
people who sometimes accept such employ- 
ment in the last resort and who are not 
particularly inspired by a missionary spirit of 
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community service to rural people. In order 
to attract more and better people into rural 
service with a view to enlarging the scope of 
seiection, it is imperative that community 
development staff get the wherewithals of 
good and satisfactory living. After all, the 
spirit of self-sacrifice and missionary service 
cannot play its part unless we recognise the 
basic urge of human beings for a good life 
which is also the goal of community 
development. 


Let me now proceed to the actual subject 
of selection in India in the field of community 
development. The pre-selection course of a 
week’s duration for Village Level Workers is 
a commendable arrangement. It should be 
possible to conduct similar pre-selection 
courses, especially devised for other cadres of 
community development staff, particularly 
Block Development Officers and Social 
Education Organisers. These tests should be 
reasonable and practicable, and they should 
avoid the danger of aiming too high. The 
secret of the success of such pre-selection 
courses lies perhaps in the confidence created 
in the minds of the candidates about the 
feasibility of the tests. In all these pre-selection 
courses, the selectors have to inspire trust and 
satisfy themselves that the tests hold good for 
them, too! In short, such pre-selection 
tests should be so designed as to be realistic 
in content and application. 


In the process of selection, interviews also 
play an important role. In this respect, the 
method of a series of interviews in the normal 
work situations of candidates as in Puerto 
Rico deserves consideration. For this purpose, 
touring interviewing panels will have to be 
constituted for the final interview for selection. 
This should not be difficult if selection is made 
a regional or district responsibility of the 
district and not of the Centre or the State. 
It should be in the interest of the district 
concerned to select its own staff from its 
population and the senior community develop- 
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ment staff may be entrusted with the 
responsibility of selection according to some 
general principles. 


What these principles? I should 
emphasise the personality factors, such as 
character, attitude, and previous record as 
student or worker. The old tendency to con- 
sider merely academic or educational quali- 
fication is out-dated and attention must be 
paid to the understanding of the total 
personality of a candidate by factual informa- 
tion, private references without the applicant’s 
knowledge, a series of interviews and pre- 
selection tests suitably devised for the purpose 
of his field jobs. In Puerto Rico, group 
organisers are drawn from all walks of life, 
provided they possess the required personality 
qualifications and suitable experience of 
working with people. It is true that candidates 
must have good educational experience and 
particularly, at the present juncture when 
society is so conscious of degrees, educational 
qualifications will have to be given due weight. 
But the final criterion of judgment will be 
the personality of the worker, his attitude to 
people, his ability to work with them, and his 
missionary spirit in community service. 


are 


It is possible that such a selection procedure 
has the danger of being sometimes subjective 
in assessment. Objectivity of judgment is the 
ideal aim, and given a selection panel of 
different professional persons, such as an 
educationist, a social scientist, a social worker, 
a medical specialist, a politician (M.P.) and 
experts in the field, it should be within human 
competence to arrive at fairly reliable con- 
clusions after joint consultation. The selection 
panels must, however, be localised to avoid 
delays, to save expenditure, and to ensure 
adequate knowledge of local conditions and 
local communities. So much then for the 
‘selection’ aspect of this subject and we shall 
now plunge into the vast and varied field 
of training. 
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Personally, as I view the problem, I feel 
the main difficulty in training for community 
development in India is getting the right 
type of workers in the existing conditions 
of social and economic life. It is not 
so easy to attract suitable personnel 
adequately in different fields at the present 
time and consequently, the training problems 
are rendered more complicated and diffi- 
cult. However, the outstanding conclusion 
drawn from my experience in Britain of 
training for youth leadership and community 
service is that community development 
training in India should be sufficiently realistic 
to meet the actual pressing needs of the 
community and should be adequately planned 
so as to embrace multi-purpose functions. 

It should be job-oriented and problem- 
centred rather than academic. This concept 
has been followed in the training of Block 
Development Officers in India. But the 
emphasis in Social Education Organisers’ and 
Village Level Workers’ Training appears to 
be on the academic subjects, such as social 
sciences, social research, and many technical 
subject of university education. Smnilarly, 
while making the training job-oriented and 
problem-centred, it should also have an 
integrated approach and should not become 
a mere functional curriculum. But it should 
take note of the functions of other workers 
in the field, their aims in work, and respon- 
sibilities. Thus, the training should be 
integrative so as to prepare the trainee for 
his own duties and responsibilities in relation 
to those of his colleagues in other cadres and 
fields. 

Fof example, the Block Development 
Officer (B.D.O.), the Social Education 
Organiser (S.E.O.), and the Village Level 
Worker (V.L.W.) get their training in isola- 
tion without any real understanding and 


appreciation of one another’s _ relative 


responsibilities and aims in the field. This can 
give scope for constant conflict and tension 


in the performance of their respective func- 
tions, Their individual training should be so 
based that they get to know one another’s 
responsibilities and difficulties. The functions 
of the B.D.O. are administrative and, 
generally, supervisory, whereas the S.E.O’s 
and V.L.W’s are concerned with the problem 
of community education in terms of stimula- 
tion of people’s initiative and their active 
participation in development projects, This is 
a slow and imperceptible process and cannot 
always show quick tangible results. There has 
got to be a clear understanding of this aspect 
by the staff at all levels including the Central 
Administration. Although the tasks are urgent, 
if the methods adopted for getting the work 
done are authoritarian and directive, there 
can be no permanent good done to the 
leadership of the community. 


In other words, training should be realistic 
and functional in content, with a job orienta- 
tion and a problem approach. There must 
also be an integrative plan in the training so 
that all the personnel involved in the field 
know one another’s responsibilities as well 
as difficulties, and thus, act co-operatively in 
common tasks. Failing this, there will be a 
sort of departmental outlook resulting in 
sectional rivalries and jealousies which are not 
conducive to the goal of community develop- 
ment. Four broad categories of workers are 
engaged in the field. They are: 

1. Administrative and Supervisory; 

2. Specialist and Professional; 

3. Extension; 

4. Voluntary Local Community Workers. 


So training courses should take into account 
the mutual relationships and responsibilities 
of the entire personnel and bring about a 
healthy orientation during training before the 
trained staff are sent out for field service. 
Let us exarnine in detail the findings about 
the different training courses in India in 
relation to the scope of professional and 
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voluntary training in Britain and in the 
Tropics. First of all, the duration and the 
content. In view of the pressing needs of 
trained workers, it may not be possible to 
lengthen the present period of training for 
the S.E.O’s and V.L.W’s. But ideally if these 
workers are expected to get a satisfactory 
knowledge rather than a smattering of a string 
of subjects, it is advisable to organise their 
training over a period of one academic year 
with increased field practice. 


The present tendency is to regard training 
as a means of providing instruction and 
information on numerous subjects without any 
effective integration among them and then 
to give some experience in field-work. There 
is an undue stress on academic subjects, such 
as psychology and economics, which are 
sometimes beyond the intellectual grasp of the 
trainees, and many a topic discussed has no 
direct concern with their field-work. Presum- 
ing that the training cannot exceed its present 
duration, it is possible to work out a well- 
integrated syllabus of instruction of minimum 
knowledge required of the S.E.O’s and 
V.L.W’s_ without cumbersome academic 
subjects. This kind of syllabus is worked out 
in Britain for youth leaders and community 
centre workers in the Ministry of Education’s 
proposals, Similarly, a suitable ad hoc training 
syllabus can be drafted for community 
workers in India reducing the undue emphasis 
on social sciences and raising the scope of 
their field instruction and skills. An expert 
evaluation committee conversant with the 
actual field conditions and training institutions 
will have to frame on integrated course of 
requisite knowledge which can be satisfactorily 
imparted to, and digested by, the trainees 
within the short training period. 


Similarly, it will be a sound principle if 
theoretical instruction and practical work in 
villages are correlated and carried out every 
day with some time for private study and 
discussions. In this respect, the Jamaican 


experience of dividing the course into two 
parts with one month’s block field-work in 
between them deserves consideration. In 
addition to daily field-work, there should be 
one month’s block field work when the trainees 
should live with people in the community, 
preferably with families in dfferent villages. 
It is possible that each trainee comes into 
contact with some family during his daily field- 
work and that he can arrange for his 
accommodation with his own initiative and 
personal ability. This will have a great value 
for the community’s education as well as the 
trainee’s, The trainees must not act as superior 
alien agents who come to do good to the 
community, but must approach the commu- 
nity in all humility to learn from it and also 
to give the benefit of their knowledge, ex- 
perience, and skills to the people. In India, 
this assimilation of community workers should 
not cause any difficulty if the trainees create 
confidence and belongingness among villagers. 
During block field-work, if they remain 
exclusively together, they will be looked upon 
as unwelcome guests for a temporary period. 
But if they assimilate and identify themselves 
with the rural communities, there are greater 
chances of their doing field-work satisfactorily 
and later, rendering more effective service to 
the people when they are posted on official 
duty. It is, however, presumed that all 
trainees will get opportunities to come 
together and discuss their experiences 
and pool common knowledge while under 
field-training. 


Most of the training in India at present 
appears to be organised in the traditional 
system of lectures. It has a flavour of a 
directive and authoritarian approach on the 
presumption that trainees are like empty 
bottles to be filled up and corked with the 
award of a certificate. The method of instruc- 
tion must radically change in due course with 
greater emphasis on the trainee himself and 
his individual life experience and knowledge 
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to be shared by the whole group of trainees. 
The instructor is there merely to assist and 
kelp the trainees in their own growth and 
development. In fact, it is this same principle 
which community workers are expected to 
keep in mind when they go on field duty. 
And therefore the instructor must give more 
scope and responsibility to trainees to exercise 
their initiative and ability rather than impose 
his own will and mind on them. Hence the 
entire theoretical instruction should consist of 
talks followed by exchange of views, seminars, 
and group discussions. There must be demon- 
stration of practical skills as well. This will 
inculcate democratic values, adjustment to 
the group, ability to work with people in 
groups, skill to act co-operatively. Then in 
the field, the worker can try the methods he 
has learnt and practised during training and 
help his people to help themselves. 


Such training methods have been adopted 
with some success in Britain in the training 
of youth leaders, community centre wardens, 
and voluntary workers. And it is possible to 
adopt them in India. The traditional lecture 
method with a directive attitude to education 
in general will have to disappear if demo- 
cratic life is to flourish and democratic values 
to prevail in society. The learner has as much 
right to his views as the teacher has to his 
and it is only by mutual exchange of views 
that truth and progress will emerge in the 
long run. This changeover will have to be 
gradual since our educational system built on 
the traditional pattern of directive instruction 
in schools and universities will have to alter, 
yielding place to new concepts and new 
techniques, based on the dignity of man and 
his beliefs. However, the beginning is in sight 
and progress can be made on the right lines. 


Along with such training techniques, there 
is a growing emphasis at present in in-service 
training rather than pre-service. We, in 
India, can adopt more and more in service 
training, such as special seminars, professional 


conferences, refresher courses, and short week- 
end institutes for workers in different fields 
to enable them to get together and share 
field experiences, This in-service training can 
be most valuable to the administrative, 
supervisory, and Extension Staff who get 
very little pre-service training. Besides, it will 
help to keep clear the channels of communi- 
cation and avoid bottlenecks in official 
administration and promote a spirit of 


camaraderie among different categories 
and levels of workers in community 
development. 


Both in in-service training, there is need of 
special training aids, such as audio-visual aids. 
It is essential to produce special training films 
and filmstrips of Indian problems and 
situations for group discussions and seminars 
and for illustrative material, The Industrial 
Welfare Society and the Central Council for 
Health Education are active in this direction 
in Britain. The film unit of the Community 
Projects Administration in India is in a 
position to prepare such training material with 
the co-operation of field-staff. At least, train- 
ing institutions and professional centres in 
India should be able to afford such audio- 
visual equipment as a film projector, a 
filmstrip projector, and a tape recorder. 


Another useful training activity can be the 
Mobile Training Unit like one of the National 
Association of Boys’ Clubs in Britain. This is 
a valuable weapon for the training of 
voluntary workers in their villages for short 
week-end talks, demonstrations, or discussions. 
It will be particularly helpful in India as many 
of the local leaders and voluntary workers have 
no scope for further educational experience 
of any special training. In fact, the greatest 
problem in Community Development in India 
today is the dearth of local leadership and its 
training. Although this dearth is linked up 
with other factors, such as lack of adequate 
educational facilities and economic stability, 
it is possible to foster whatever local talent 
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and leadership are available by means of 
Mobile Training Units which can travel from 
the different training centres. 


In the content, methods, techniques, and 
training aids of the professional courses, the 
emphasis should be, not so much on infor- 
mation or instruction, though it is essential, 
as on the formulation of an attitude of work- 
ing with people, serving their needs, and 
inculcating a sense of morale and mission in 
the community development work. With the 
whole array of instructional subjects and 
field-work skills, the community development 
staff can still be ill-equipped for their task of 
getting people to realise their own new needs 
of assisting them in satisfying them. Much 
depends on the influence and example of the 
training staff, their sense of values and their 
concept of partnership between the com- 
munity workers and the people. 


The detailed training syllabuses of profes- 
sional workers cannot be examined here, as 
it is the general principles behind the training 
and sts philosophy which are of real signi- 
ficance. On the whole, the training has to be 
realistic from the point of view of the functions 
of the workers to enable them to counteract 
the difficulties faced in the field. At present, 
both the training and functions of Community 
Development Staff seem to be overloaded 
beyond the limit of efficient fulfilment. 


For the study of training in the Tropics and 
in Britain, one gathers the impression that 
most of their training courses are of brief 
duration and specifically geared towards the 
functional aspect of community workers. In 
India, on the other hand, the training courses 
of Social Education Organisers and Village 
Level Workers are all too comprehensive in 
content, and hence their treatment is bound to 
be sketchy within the short space of time 
available for them. While, in the present 
circumstances of rapid development, it is not 
possible to extend the training period, it is 
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imperative to recast the whole training course 
with emphasis on specific aspects of the 
workers’ field-duty which also should be 
limited in scope and execution, It is not really 
feasible for a Village Level Worker to know 
everything about everything in rural develop- 
ment nor for the Social Education Organiser 
to deal effectively with 50 villages at a time. 
The S.E.O. is regarded as an “odd man out”. 
This is not true. In fact, he is the real core of 
community development and the V. L. W. 
a factotum. This clearly indicates the need for 
the “who is to do what?” plan—a systematic 
allocations of functions and _ responsibilities. 
For a good intensive development India must 
train more personnel in all categories and 
assign them a manageable load of work in a 
limited region. This is, of course, a question 
of finance and personnel but also funda- 
mentally of good planning in training and 
organisation. 


Many of these concepts are already in 
evidence in India. The development team 
approach is the basis of the Community 
Projects in India, Similarly, the Village Level 
Worker is the Indian version of the Puerto 
Rican Group Organiser, though their respec- 
tive roles differ widely. In view of the urgency 
of development, vast populations and acute 
problems of improvement in terms of literacy, 
health, agriculture, and employment, a 
V.L.W; cannot work in the ways of a Group 
Organiser to await remote results, But he acts 
as a catalytic agent between extension workers 
and the people for their joint projects. How- 
ever, he is essentially a Group Organiser in a 
general sense, since he works with groups of 
people in communities and extension staff in 
the field. The burden of social education also 
falls on him and he is obliged to show results 
for his department. Hence he cannot afford 
to wait for people’s slow action, but has to 
stimulate them quickly and produce tangible 
results in as short a time as possible. But ideally 
the Group Organiser concept is the most 
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effective and permanent means of social deve- 
lopment, if only India can afford it at this 
juncture! It is, however, a redeeming feature 
of the Indian Community Projects that some 
of the elements of group organisation are 
already in practice. But there is a greater need 
of a group philosophy being inculcated 
in training so as to develop skills and equip 
the workers with the ability of working in the 
field with groups and small communities. 


It is after all in small communities that 
effective social development can be perma- 
nently achieved and the emphasis in the future 
training should be on group-work in small 
communities which will eventually contribute 
towards national progress, Generally, in the 
large scale national projects the small village 
community is lost and it is in this context that 
a Village Level Worker or a Group Worker 
can play his part. But his training has to 
prepare him for this role and bring about the 
desired attitude and orientation in him. 


Another acute training problem is the 
promotion of voluntary leadership. Here 
Britain and British colonial territories. have 
made great strides. In fact, in the Tropics, in 
Africa, and the West Indies an intensive pro- 
vision for the training of voluntary leadership 
exists and considerable work progresses with 
voluntary assistance from local leaders. 
Similarly, in Britain there is an army of 
voluntary helpers in youth clubs, community 
centres, and many voluntry organisations, such 
as the Women’s Institute, and Womens’ 
Voluntary Service (W.V.S.). But all this 
voluntary leadership is carefully tapped and 
trained by well-planned short term of week- 
end courses dealing with the actual work in 
the field. In India, there are efforts made to 
promote the rural leadership with the 


assistance of the Village Level Workers, but 
there is no systematic Organisation of training 
for voluntary leadership. In this respect, what 
is possible at present is something like Rural 
Training Centres as in Africa, and special 


short-term courses as in Britain, There can be 
Mobile Training Units as suggested earlier, so 
that training facilities may reach people in 
need of them. This sort of voluntary training 
should be organised by training institutions, 
voluntary organisations, and social service 
agencies. An interesting feature of this training 
in the Tropics is the enrolment of wives of 
members undergoing short-term training for 
special courses concerning women’s welfare, 
child care, family, and community life. 
Although there is a tendency at present in 
India to encourage wives of workers to get 
interested in this field, it is essential to exploit 
this possibility thoroughly and effectively. 
Voluntary local leaders, professional and 
extension staff may find it worth while to get 
their wives interested in some short periods of 
adult education and community training. 
Universities should also provide education 
extension services and extra-mural studies to 
local communities and to voluntary workers. 


The question of voluntary leadership cannot 
be solved easily when the educational and 
economic conditions remain as they are at 
present. But with the growing national cons- 
ciousness the spirit of public responsibility, and 
the ancient tradition of voluntary service, it is 
possible to promote voluntary leadership in the 
years to come with more widespread general 
education and adult education as well as 
better economic well-being as a result of the 
successive Five Year Plans in India. 


Finally, an important training problem 
which deserves serious attention as a 
general conclusion of my study is the evalua- 
tion of training in relation to field workers’ 
experience. Nowhere has there yet been a 
thorough evaluation of the aims and purposes 
of training and its actual results in the field. 
For this evaluation, both the field-staff and 
training institutions have to meet for joint 
discussions of field problems in relation to 
training problems. A beginning has been made 
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in India of the evaluation of training. But it 
is only a joint consultation of field workers 
and training instructors which can bring to 
light if training has delivered the goods in the 
field. Similarly, there is a greater need, as a 
method of in-service training, of more inter- 
change and inter-communication at different 
levels and categories of trainees as well as of 
workers. Frequent exchanges of views can 
promote better understanding and make the 
training more effective by preparing more 
competent and efficient workers with a pro- 
gressive attitude to communities and _ their 
problems. 


It is also desirable to get the benefit of the 
experience of the field-staff in the advisory and 
planning aspects of the Community Develop- 
ment Projects in India, so that future policies 
are on the right lines. There is usually a 
divorce between the central planning orga- 
nisation and field experience. It is a good 
training plan to maintain a close liaison 
between them. It may also be possible to 
promote in-service training of the staff by 
frequent vertical and horizontal channels of 
communication, periodic conferences, short 
seminars, and refresher courses. This integra- 
tion of all the activities of all the workers will 
possibly produce the final product of good 
community development. And consequently, 
for the training policies of the future, it may 
be well to remember the word ‘integration’ 
both in pre-service and in-service trajning of 
the staff. Much harm is done by departmental 
isolation. Even with the team approach a real 
spirit of co-operation does not always 
materialise, unless this approach operates at 
all levels both horizontally and vertically and 
there are frequent opportunities for different 
types of staff—administrative, specialist, 
technical, and extension—to meet for ex- 
changes of experiences. 


And before I conclude this article, let me 
venture to make two or three general sugges- 
tions of practical interest both for community 


development in India and its training of future 
leadership. Apart from adult literacy, there 
is an urgent need of adult education for 
‘educated’ people, to re-orient them to chang- 
ing concepts of national service. The adult 
populations are a significant factor in the 
promotion of the future youth leadership 
which is seriously influenced by their parent 
generation. Hence mass education for adults 
is essential to speed up the progress of youth 
leadership. This responsibility can be satis- 
factorily discharged by universities, schools, 
training institutions, and adult education 
agencies in the country. 


Secondly, there is the problem of the youth. 
In the existing situation of a powerful lure of 
the town, a possible way to keep the youth 
interested in rural life and rural development 
is to organise youth clubs and young farmers’ 
clubs as in Britain for the promotion of youth 
leadership in India. The primary concern is 
to give the youth some hope for his future 
well-being and to enable him to live on the 
land a satisfying life. The “Bhoodan (land 
gift) movement” of Vinoba Bhave, at present 
gathering momentum in the country, can help 
greatly in settling the youth on the land. The 
concept of young farmers’ clubs can be of 
some value in the contemporary Indian 
situation. At least, farmers’ children may not 
escape from their villages. For their social, 
recreational, and educational needs the youth 
club movement must go ahead in rural regions. 
This is regarded as one of the responsibilities 
of Village Level Workers and _ Social 
Education Organisers. But it is also possible to 
enlist the co-operation of schoolmasters and 
local leaders to promote youth training and 
leadership. And these movements should be 
non-religious, non-political, non-sectarian to 
foster the ideals of the Secular Welfare State. 
This can pave the way for adult responsibilities 
in community development in the future by 
preparing welfare-conscious —_ democratic 
citizens. 
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And lastly, we have the big bulk of rural 
people—women. We, in India need to develop 
the leadership of women in villages. Though 
women have achieved great progress in the 
towns of India, there is no satisfactory leader- 
ship in villages, as educated women migrate to 
towns. To create an interest in rural life and 
make them leaders in women’s activities as 
part of the community’s social progress, 
women’s institutes and clubs can be organised 
to foster and promote their education and 
social growth. The recent Welfare Extension 
Projects under the Central Social Welfare 
Board of the Government of India and 


voluntary organisations, such as the Kasturba 
Gandhi Memorial Trust have been engaged in 
this pioneering field. But there is a great dearth 
of women leaders in villages and to provide 
leadership training, the concept of women’s 


institutes or clubs can be vigorously pursued 
so that the women of rural India become a 
powerful vehicle of social and economic 
progress. 

India has undertaken a gigantic task of 
mass welfare unprecedented in human history. 
The results are encouraging and perceptible 
in the change of people’s attitude and their 
community consciousness brought about in so 
short a span of a few years since the 
commencement of the Community Develop- 
ment Projects in 1952. It has been aptly 
described as “a silent social revolution” of this 
century to achieve a “socialistic pattern of 
society” through non-violence and_ peace. 
Much has been already achieved in India, 
though much more remains to be done. And 
with better training of more workers, greater 
progress is not far off. 











PSYCHIATRIC SOCIAL WORKERS IN A 
CHILD GUIDANCE CLINIC 


Dr. (Miss) G. R. BANERJEE 





In this article, Dr. (Miss) Banerjee, who is a member of the Faculty of Tata Institute 
of Social Sciences, discusses the salient features of a Child Guidance Clinic and shows how the 
treatment given to the child in a Clinic is directed to the child “as a whole.” The author points 
out that child’s total personality is studied in a clinic and is treated in such a manner that 


he feels adjusted to his environment. 


In a Child Guidance Clinic one learns as 
much of human nature as one learns else- 
where. Somehow, one comes to know what 
human nature is. Parents learn more about it 
from the behaviour of their children, teachers 
from their pupils and paediatricians from the 
patients. Everybody tries to adjust his 
behaviour in accordance with the purpose he 
wishes to serve. 


The behaviour of the problem-child creates 
difficult situations for a psychiatric social 
worker, because it is difficult to know the child 
well; as his past is almost hidden, the problems 
of the child are never completely solved. 


The basic principle of treatment in a Child 
Guidance Clinic is “to understand the child 
as a whole.” The principle lays down that in 
dealing with the child his mind is not merely 
to be trained; he is not much to be safe- 
guarded ; or if he is an offender he is not to be 
merely disciplined. The child may be referred 
to a clinic for particular problems like stealing, 
bedwetting, or shyness, but the clinic is not 
satisfied with the solution of these problems. 
According to the principle, the treatment is 
directed to the child as a whole. Here his total 
personality is studied and treated accordingly 
in such a manner that he feels adjusted satis- 
factorily to his environment—his family, his 
neighbourhood, and his school. The clinic 
endeavours to bring about an improvement in 
the environment by modifying parental 


attitudes which are responsible to a great 
extent for children’s maladjustment. 


The clinic is concerned with removing the 
psychological and environmental difficulties 
rather than physical ones. At times emotional 
maladjustment is traced to physical handicaps. 


In order to treat the child as a whole, the 
clinic co-ordinates medical, psychiatric, 
psychological, and social casework services. 
Each expert works out a programme for the 
welfare of children. 


A child admitted to the clinic for treatment 
is properly examined and the organic factors 
are not overlooked. The psychiatrist being a 
physician takes into consideration the physical 
factors affecting his behaviour. The child with 
physical defects is referred to a medical 
practitioner attached to the clinic; when 
specia] treatment is indicated, they are referred 
to specialists attached to hospitals. 


The psychologist has contributed much to 
the study and treatment of children referred 
to child guidance clinics, because he is well- 
equipped with knowledge of personality types. 
In addition to standard intelligence and 
aptitude tests, the psychologist use projective 
tests which help not only to determine 
intellectual capacity but also reveal the 


structure and the functioning of the 
personality which facilitate psychiatric 
diagnosis. 
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The psychiatrist as well as the psychiatric 
social worker specialising in casework render 
valuable service to the child patient. Whether 
the “major locus of the individual’s disequi- 
librium lies in intrapsychic or in external 
stresses offers one most significant differentia- 
ting factor whether casework psychotherapy 
or the psychotherapy of the psychiatrist is 
indicated. Both approaches must consider 
intrapsychic as well as social factors, but the 
major focus of the psychiatrist should be 
intrapsychic, while the major focus of the case 
worker should be environmental.”? 


The question whether the psychologist or 
the social worker should deal with the problem 
child can be decided only on its own merits. 
In progressive child guidance clinics there is 
no hard and fast rule which lays down that 
children should always be treated by the 
psychiatrist and the parents by the social 
worker. If the problem is such as would 
require the parents to see the psychiatrist or 
the social worker or both. It is clearly evident 
that there is flexibility in the treatment of 
children. 


The social worker in the clinic adopts a 
different methods of treatment. Some of them 
may be classified as follows: 


1. Work with the child. 2. Work with the 
family. 3. Work with the community. 4, Pro- 
vision of specific therapeutic aids. 5. Follow- 
up work. 


The social worker has to work with the 
child in order to modify the child’s behaviour 
by means of interviews or play sessions or both. 


The social worker has to work with the 
family consisting of parents, siblings or kith 
and kin with whom the child comes in contact. 
The child’s conduct is much influenced by 
their behaviour. The social worker is often 
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required to acquaint the family with the 
problem facing the child. He is called upon to 
instruct the family to modify their attitude 
towards the child who would be inspired to 
change his own behaviour. 


As the child is a part and parcel of the 
community, the social worker has to approach 
the various organisations in the community to 
pool their resources to help the child. For 
example, the school teacher who teaches the 
child or the matron of the boarding-school 
has a lot of influence on the behaviour of the 
child. Therefore, it is incumbent upon the 
social worker to interview the teacher or the 
matron or both and explain to either or both 
of them the problem facing the child. Again, 
as the clinic deals with the whole child, it 
studies the child’s problem as a part of the 
whole. Although referrals are made to single 
complaint, the clinic does not neglect other 
complaints. It does not act as a catch-all. 
Although the clinic is not in a position to meet 
all the requirements of the child, such as his 
desire to join a night-school or a swimming- 
pool or a gymnasium, appropriate agencies are 
approached and community resources are 
tapped by the social worker to meet the 
demands of the child. 


As the child guidance clinic is a part and 
parcel of the community, this organisation is 
dependent on other organisations for its proper 
functioning. The clinic cannot function as an 
ideal institution unless other sister concerns 
are progressive. If the community is lacking 
in provision for various kinds of services to 
individual children, the clinic feels handi- 
capped in meeting adequately the needs of 
children, 


Occupational therapy, physiotherapy, or 
financial assistance for a short period may go 
a long way in overcoming his difficulties. 


‘1Judd Marmar. “Indications for Psychiatric Therapy or Social Casework,” Journal of 
Social Casework, XXXVI (February, 1955), p. 62. 
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Encouragement thus given to the child may 
help him in overcoming his behaviour 
problem. 


An organised child guidance clinic does not 
care for temporary contacts. It is always 
interested in a follow-up system through the 
psychiatric social worker who guides the child 
as well as his parents for some time. He is thus 
able to face any new problem that may 
crop up and put it right at the beginning. 


If the clinic has helped the child to remove 
certain difficulties, there is every possibility of 
new situational difficulties cropping up. It 
may, however, be mentioned that treatment 
given to the child will give him sufficient 
strength to overcome any difficulty that may 
crop up later. Besides, the child and the 
parents have gained sufficient confidence to 
contact the clinic for assistance and the clinic 
loses no time in coming to the aid of the child. 


At no time should it be presumed that the 
psychiatric social worker is “a collector of 
data” and the job ends with a visit to the 
family of the child. Her job does not boil down 
to naive attempts to advise, cajole, or warn the 
child or her parents. Owing to inner conflicts, 
persuasive talk is sometimes of little value. 
Psychiatric social worker bases her talk on 
casework techniques which expects knowledge 
of motivation, of behaviour, of psychological 
and psychiatric principles, of social legislation 
and of social structure of the community, She 
talks in such a way that she creates good will. 
While she is discussing the issue, the persona- 
lity of the individual is respected. The family 
is encouraged to have their way. It is the 
professional training and the specialised 
experience that give a clue to understanding 
individual needs. The training makes her 
resourceful and helps her to tap all the 
resources of the community. 


During the interviews, the patient or his 
parents or those who are connected with his 
problems are encouraged to participate in the 
discussion which gives them an opportunity to 
vent their pent up feelings, and to allay their 
fears and anxieties. All this helps to develop an 
objective and reasonable attitude which 
removes many obstacles. 


Thus, the psychiatric social worker is a 
therapist, an educationalist. “Her personal 
liaison in the stream of social traffic provides 
a centrifugal dissemination of understanding 
of psychiatric work with children.”? 


The following two cases illustrate the treat- 
ment given by the psychiatric social worker for 
the behaviour of children. 


(1) Jayashri a six-year-old girl was referred 
to a child guidance clinic on August 9, 1955, 
by her family physician. 


Jayashri was a very shy girl. She did not mix 
well with other companions, excepting one or 
two of her intimate friends, She was jealous of 
Daya, her cousin. Jayashri bedwetted daily. 


It was gathered that her birth history as 
well as developmental history was normal. Her 
family consisted of herself, her brother, 
Mohan (three years and a half), parents, 
grand parents, paternal uncle and aunt, and 
two cousins aged 6 and 4. Jayashri’s father and 
uncle were businessmen. Her father earned 
about Rs. 700/00 a month, while her uncle 
who was older than her father earned about 
Rs. 1200/00 to Rs. 1500/00 a month. Jayashri 
and her cousin Daya were studying in a school. 


Her mother was instructed to bring her 
daughter to the clinic twice a week. 


Jayashri came to the clinic accompanied by 
her mother on August 13, 1955, but she 
refused to enter the play room. Persuaded, she 





2Leo Kanner, Child Psychiatry, Spring Field: Illinois, Charles C. Thomas Publishers, 
1953, p. 253. 
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entered the room but refused to leave her 
mother alone. She stood still and did not 
touch any playthings. The worker started 
playing with her. She did not actively parti- 
cipate in it, but somehow smiled at times. 
Then the worker took out a painting box and 
started painting something. She occasionally 
asked her what colour she should choose for 
particular flowers. Jayashri pointed out the 
colours but did not utter a word. The worker 
later asked her whether she had any objection 
if her mother waited outside the room. She 
suddenly caught hold of her mother’s saree. 
The worker told her that her mother would 
not go away and she could have her mother’s 
umbrella with her. She agreed and later drew 
some pictures. She seemed to have a good 
hand at drawing. 


On August 20, 1955, Jayashri came to the 
clinic with her mother, but as soon as she was 
asked to go to the play-room, she clung to her 
mother and started crying. After a lot of 
persuasion, she came out into the garden 
where the worker promised to tell her some 
stories. The mother also had to sit next to her. 
Towards the end of the hour, Jayashri asked 
one or two questions pertaining to the stories. 
The worker asked her when she intended 
coming to the clinic and she replied promptly, 
“Next Tuesday.” 


It was gathered that the mother’s sister-in- 
law was inclined to belittle the achievement 
of Jayashri and praised her daughter, Daya. 
Because of unnecessary comparisons Jayashri 
had developed inferiority, _ sensitiveness, 
shyness, and an unsporting attitude. The 
mother was advised to praise Jayashri’s 
smallest achievements. She was also told that 
the two children should not study in the same 
section of the class and that the tutor should 
not teach both Jayashri and Daya at the same 
time. The mother agreed to work accordingly. 
She promised to send the private tutor of 
Jayashri to the clinic for advice. 


On August 23, 1955, the tutor came to see 
the worker at the clinic. Jayashri’s problem 
was discussed with her and she was asked to 
recognise and encourage Jayashri’s efforts. 


Later, Jayashri came to the clinic with her 
mother. She did not cling to her. When the 
worker asked her to go to the play-room with 
her she did so. She played with toys, though 
she did not talk at all. 


On August 27, 1955, the worker arranged 
a group-game with other four children and 
Jayashri did not like to join in it. So worker 
asked her to watch how others played, She 
came near the worker and held her hand. 
The worker allowed her to do that. When she 
was running, she was carrying Jayashri along 
with her, too. Gradually, in the next game 
‘Find the Leader’, Jayashri sat down along 
with other children and joined in the game. 


An interview with mother took place on 
August 30, 1955, and the worker came to know 
that the girl’s tutor had started teaching her 
separately and not with her cousin. The tutor 
told the worker that Jayashri was obstinate 
in certain matters. It was also gathered that 
when the child became very obstinate, the 
parents relented and met her demands. 


The worker explained to the mother that 
they should not deny her reasonable demands 
and once they said ‘no’ they should never 
relent, because the child would try to be 
obstinate to get what she wanted. 


The worker made the mother understand 
that she should not be insistent if Jayashri 
occasionally did not like to take her meals or 
a particular dish. It was also explained to her 
that a child would not remain hungry unless 
she was not well. At most she might miss one 
or two meals and she would come round. 
The mother understood what the worker told 
her, and promised to follow the technique. 
From the end of August 1955, Jayashri was 
gradually becoming more responsive and 
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joined in group-games. She had also started 
talking to the worker freely. 


Two months later, the worker learnt that 
Jayashri had improved. She felt that she was, 
however, becoming aggressive occasionally. 
Sometimes she beat Daya and her other 
cousins if they provoked her. The mother 
seemed to be worried about her aggressiveness. 
The worker assured her that that change in 
Jayashri was not a sign of deterioration but 
was a passing phase. 


Jayashri was also interviewed at regular 
intervals. As she was gradually overcoming 
her shyness, the worker planned with her class 
teacher to give her more responsibility in 
school-work. She was made a second monitor 
and she discharged her duties well. 


Later she felt less need to be aggressive and 
she was not shy any more. She gained confi- 
dence in herself and made quite a few friends 
in the school and in the neighbourhood. She 
enjoyed playing with her friends in the 
neighbourhood. 


The case was closed after about a month’s 
further follow-up. The child was no more shy. 
Her bedwetting had stopped and her school- 
work was satisfactory. 


(2) Referral note—Ramu a nine-year-old 
boy was referred to a child guidance clinic by 
a paediatrician for lack of interest in studies. 
The child was brought to his consulting room 
by the mother with a request to prescribe a 
tonic for improving his power of concentra- 
tion. As the physical examination revealed no 
abnormality, the paediatrician referred the 
case to the child guidance clinic for treatment. 


Social Study.—The social study of the case 
revealed that Ramu’s father had died three 
years ago and that the child was living with his 
mother and two brothers aged 25 and 20. 
The brothers did not understand the needs 
of the child. The mother being a widow was 
anxious to see the child well settled in life as 


early as possible. As a loving but exacting 
mother, she wanted her child to study hard. 
Besides, she had engaged a private tutor who 
taught the child at home as soon as the school 
was over. Thus, the child was deprived of the 
opportunities of recreational activities. 


Result of the Intelligence Test.—A few days 
later, the intelligence tests of Ramu, taken at 
the clinic, indicated that he was a boy of 
average intelligence, I.Q being 104. 


Treatment.—The psychiatric social worker 
cf the clinic after studying carefully the social 
situation planned to have a series of interviews 
at regular intervals with the child’s mother 
and brothers. The result of the interview was 
that the mother and the brothers began to 
realise the needs of the child, and he was 
permitted freely to go out for recreation and 
to mix with other children in the locality. 


In the meanwhile, the social worker con- 
tacted the child’s school-teacher who was 
acquainted with his pupil’s problem. He 
agreed to give individual attention to Ramu. 


The social worker saw the patient twice a 
week at the clinic. She learned that child had 
difficulties in Arithmetic. The private tutor 
was asked to give his special attention to 
solving the pupil’s difficulties in Arithmetic 
lessons. He also asked to be sympathetic rather 
than critical and not to engage Ramu with 
arithmetic problems for a long period at 
stretch. 


Gradually, the child began to take interest 
in his studies. Now the family began to 
consider that the child was not dull. With the 
change in the attitude of the brothers towards 
the child, the mother’s anxiety about her 
child’s future was allayed. The mother too 
was not anxious to push the child into 
premature adulthood and began to accept the 
child’s behaviour as normal for his age and 
began to meet the child’s craving for affection. 
In the absence of understanding the basic 
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needs of the child, she had deliberately with- 
held her affection as a measure for coercing 
Ramu to devote more time to study. This 
attitude made the child feel insecure and was 
unable to concentrate his attention on study. 


The psychiatrist takes up the responsibility 
for treatment of children with intrapsychic 
problems. Here also the psychiatric social 
worker’s co-operation is necessary. It is true 
that “psychotherapy is the essential feature but 
not the whole of psychiatric treatment which, 
working for the patient’s comfort and smooth- 
ness of functioning, cannot be carried out in 
a vacuum’”’® 


Environmental treatment is an indispens- 
able part of it. It is the psychiatric social 
worker who deals with the environmental 
problems. She co-operates with the school 
teacher, men in charge of the recreational 
centres and social agencies and also with the 
community to modify the situational stresses 
and strains. 


The social worker also contributes a lot to 
ine understanding of the “whole” child .by the 
clinic. She brings to the clinic the knowledge 
of the social and emotional milieu in which the 
patient lives, relates himself and develops his 


attitudes and conflicts. As the social worker 
visits the house of the child or his school, she 
brings to the clinic the first-hand knowledge 
of the environment of the child. 


Again, even when the psychiatrist does the 
psychotherapy, it is the social worker who 
interprets to the clinic the feelings and 
attitudes of the child’s relatives, interprets the 
clinical findings and plans to parents, teachers, 
and other social agencies, and thereby forms a 
link between the clinic, the home, and the 
community. 


It is thus evident that because of shortage 
of personnel or lack of funds, any person with 
a philanthropic bent of mind can volunteer 
to work as a social worker. It is needless to 
emphasise the fact that social work is a 
profession today. Psychiatric social work is a 
speciality within the profession and the worker 
must gain scientific knowledge in a recognised 
school of social work. 


Child guidance clinics should regard a 
trained psychiatric social worker as an impor- 
tant specialist and an integral part of a team 
in the clinic which can contribute substantially 
to a total study of the child, to diagnosis and 
treatment. 











3 Leo Kanner, Ibid, p. 249. 











HUMAN APPROACH TO PERSONNEL MANAGEMENT 





Dr. M. VasupEvA Moortuy 





In this article, the author gives a simplified treatment of the principles, policies, and 


problems of Personnel Management. 


He points out how the human element in the job is 


ignored by Management with the result that a tragic drama of human relations in industry 
is enacted. Further, he is of the opinion that “the development of massive management and 
union organisations has made short shift of the human factor”. Therefore, he maintains that 
an elaborate programme should be worked out which would constitute the main plank of 


the “Training Within Industry” schemes. 


Dr. Vasudeva Moorthy is a member of the Faculty of Tata Institute of Social 


Sciences, Bombay. 


What is Personnel Management?— 
Personnel Management studies the art and 
science of managing personnel! Management 
implies governance, control, rule, discipline, 
order. The term personnel refers to men and 
women engaged in some productive occupa- 
tion, Further, the term personnel describes 
the totality of human individuals engaged in, 
more or less, related occupations in any 
organisation, It is the fact of working in 
related occupation under the aegis of one 
management that constitutes the “Personnel’’. 
Thus three elements are essential to form 
properly a “personnel”: (1) human beings 
(2) related occupations (3) one management. 
Personnel Management, therefore, means the 
governance of human individuals working 
under one managenient in more or less related 
occupations. It should be remembered that 
persons are thinking and feeling individuals. 
They form the human resources of an 
organisation, 

Working of an Individual Organisation.— 
An industrial is composed of two sets of 
resources: (1) the human and (2) the 
material. The personnel constitute human 
resources, while the material resources are: 
the building, machinery, power, raw material, 
etc. Now, human groups operate on, or 
through, material resources in order to 
produce utilities. It is through the joint or 


co-operative effort of all the individuals in an 
organisation that smooth and continuous flow 
of production is assured. If we break down 
the jobs of personnel in an organisation into 
their constituent functions we see that some, 
perhaps quite a large number, are engaged 
in operating the machines for producing the 
goods at various stages of completion. Others 
are supplying the required raw materials. A 
few are engaged in issuing orders of various 
kinds, but all some how are related to pro- 
duction, and some in conveying these orders. 
Yet others are occupied in planning produc- 
tion, i.e., planning the quantity, quality, and 
design of goods. There are persons who 
supervise over the work of others and some 
check up the work to see if it is according 
to specifications. Then, there are others who 
convey finished goods to store rooms and 
godowns and some who keep them in good 
condition and keep watch over them. While 
others are busy studying markets, fixing prices 
for articles, and disposing of goods. Now, all 
this work has to be measured with reference 
to each individual in order that wage or 
salary may be paid to him. Hence it gives 
rise to complicated systems of record keeping, 
measurements, methods of payment, etc., in 
which quite a large group of individuals are 
usually engaged. In these circumstances, the 


question of welfare services pops up. 
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Naturally, several individuals are involved in 
these services. 


Line and Staff—It may thus be seen that 
an industrial organisation is a little world in 
itself giving rise to multiple types of activities 
and relations. Those who directly work on 
the machines or handle raw materials and 
machines are sometimes designated, “the 
Line”, while others engaged in administration 
are called “the Staff”. The Line is also tech- 
nically called the “productive group” and the 
Staff the “non-productive group.” Together, 
the Line and the Staff compose the personnel 
of an industrial organisation. 


Co-ordination of resources is essence of 
management.—In all human _ situations, 
especially when envisaged goals have to be 
realised, management in one from or the other 
becomes essential. The family, the school, the 
army, the factory, the office are organisations 
existing for the fulfilment of their own pur- 
poses; in these organisations one may trace 
the workings of management. It is granted 


that the family or the school requires to be 


managed, no less than the factory or an 
industrial organisation. We speak of manage- 
ment in these contexts to convey the notion 
of co-ordinating the respective resources of 
each organisation in order to achieve its own 
purpose. Every organisation has its own 
resources, Co-ordination implies effectively 
relating one resource to the other, and, in 
essence, it signifies the relating of one activity 
or function to the other activity or function. 
This co-ordination is resorted in all organisa- 
tions so as to eliminate waste, conserve as 
much energy as possible, and bring forth 
desired results as quickly as possible. In other 
words, economy is a function of management, 
economy signifying efficient operation. In this 
sense of efficient operation resulting from 
functional co-ordination, the term was used 
in early times. Thus we derive phrases like 
“political economy” and “domestic economy” 


which actually refer to the co-ordination of 
resources and functions of their respective 
spheres. Economy was synonymous with 
management and management with economy. 
Even today, the relation and similar signi- 
ficance of the terms are not lost. For we may 
state that whenever an organisation achieves 
its purposes with the least expenditure of 
energy, money, material, and time, that 
organisation is well managed. Conversely, 
whenever an organisation achieves its purposes 
with most expenditure of money, energy, and 
time, that organisation is not well managed. 
In this way, the gains achieved in energy, 
money, and time with reference to purposes 
realised may be viewed as criteria of success 
or failure of management. Indeed, when the 
purpose of organisation is but partially ful- 
filled or not fulfilled at all, but much energy, 
money, and time have been spent, one may 
infer that the organisation is mismanaged. 
Mismanagement is equivalent to waste; eco- 
nomy is the better half of management. 
Management thrives by husbanding resources. 


Scope and Field of Management.—Having 
defined Personnel Management, let us investi- 
gate the field it seeks to cover. The question 
that naturally arises is: what is the scope of 
Personnel Management? An answer to this 
question involves a description, or, at any 
rate, a mention of all such functions as 
legitimately engage the attention of a 
Personnel Manager, day in and day out, every 
week, and throughout the year. 


The functions of Personnel Management 
may be subsumed under three broad heads: 
1. Recruiting the employee; 2. Retaining the 
employee and 3. Retiring the employee. 
These three main divisions are not only closely 
related to one another but one leads on to 
the other. They may be held to be logically 
connected with one another. Thus recruitment 
of the employees is primarily necessary in 
order to secure the workers for production. 
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Once the workers are secured, they have to 
be retained on their jobs. Retaining the 
employee really means keeping his interest in 
the job and in the company alive and growing. 
This is very important because a worker once 
recruited should be converted and treated as 
an asset of, or to, the firm. The continuation 
ef the services of the employee after he is 
recruited is an objective of recruitment. If, 
however, the employee leaves the job no 
sooner than he is recruited, the purposes of 
recruitment would be frustrated. Moreover, 
such a phenomenon would be costly. There- 
fore, we repeat, recruitment logically gives 
rise to the set of functions comprised in 
maintaining the personnel. Maintenance of 
personnel implies planning and administration 
of manifold policies, procedures, and rela- 
tions. After the worker is maintained for a 
length of time, he has to be retired. Human 
beings are dynamic and industrial situations 
are fluid. There may be various reasons why 
employees will have to be retired. An 
employee may be honourably retired after he 
has served the company for a given span of 
time; or he may be dishonourably retired 
owing to various disciplinary reasons. He may 
himself retire. Retirement is used here in the 
technical sense of separation, i.e., the worker 
getting separated from the job and _ the 
company for whatever reasons. 

Recruitment—The area of recruitment 
comprises a set of very important functions of 
Personnel Management. Recruitment is 
defined as securing a proper employee for the 
job. Therefore, on the type of person secured 
for the job depends to a great extent, produc- 
industrial relations, public 


tion, morals, 


relations, and so on. If unworthy persons are 
recruited it is a great loss to the management. 
Much, therefore, depends on how recruitment 
is made. If recruitment means securing the 
proper worker for the job, it follows that 
intelligent recruitment can be done only by a 
person who knows for what purpose or for 
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which job he is recruiting the workers, On 
the part of the Personnel Officer, we may say 
that recruitment presupposes prior knowledge 
of the job. A knowledge of the job furnishes 
one with the qualifications that are necessary 
for doing the job. One who knows which 
qualifications are essential for a job may be 
relied upon to make proper recruitment, not 
the one who has no idea of the job for which 
the individual is recruited. Starting, therefore, 
with a knowledge of the job and a list of the 
qualifications, the Personnel Officer has to be 
well acquainted with the sources of the supply 
of labour, because recruitment is possible only 
by contacting labour, either directly or 
indirectly. A knowledge of the sources of 
labour and an acquaintance with methods of 
contacting labour facilitate recruitment. 
Indeed, recruitment involves correspondence 
and administration of affairs relating to the 
management and the prospective employee 
getting together. Now a large part of this 
work getting together is economized, systema- 
tized, facilitated through what is known as the 
application blank. The Application Blank is 
simply the form of application which the com- 
pany uses and lets its prospective employees 
use for the purpose of helping selection. 
Therefore, screening the applications for 
selections is a part of the recruitment 
precedure. Nowadays, very few managements 
select workers on the basis of applications only. 
The application blank leads to Interviewing 
where the prospective employee and employer 
have a chance of coming in contact and learn 
of each other more than what the form can 
obviously furnish. Interviewing helps selection. 
Sometimes, interviews are followed by or 
sometimes, preceded by tests of three main 
types: 1. Mental test. 2. Trade test and 3. Phy- 
sical test. Interviewing and testing should 
enable the Personnel Manager to make a 
proper selection. Once the selection is done, 
recruitment is considered as over. But there are 
other functions which immediately flow from 
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selection and merge into maintenance of 
personnel and these functions are placement, 
ie., putting the employee on his job. Intro- 
duction which is a form of acclimatisation of 
the worker to his new environment, or rather 
his “initiation”, and confirmation. Placement, 
induction, and confirmation comprise the 
functions that follow selection and absorb the 
probationary period of the workers’ employ- 
ment. 

We thus see that recruitment actually 
consists of functions related to job knowledge, 
sources of labour supply, methods of contact- 
ing or getting at sources of labour supply, the 
application blank, the interview, the tests 
(preemployment tests), selection, placement, 
induction, confirmation. 

Retaining the employees.—After the worker 
is selected, placed, and confirmed, or as soon 
as he is placed, the second phase of the 
functions of Personnel Management begins; 
and that comprises all those activities related 
to the maintenance of personnel. Maintenance 
means keeping the worker on the job and in 


‘the employ of the company in good and 


regular condition. This implies a proper 
employee maintenance policy and _ practice 
which keep the worker punctual, cheerful, and 
co-operative so that continuous and §satis- 
factory production may be assured. For, 
satisfactory production is one of the main 
goals of industry and the achievement of this 
goal depends, to a great extent, on punctual, 
cheerful, and co-operative workers. Accep- 
tance of this principle forms the starting point 
for the performance of duties connected with 
the maintenance of personnel. What are these 
duties? First, attendance of the worker has to 
be checked and properly recorded. Attendance 
implies such details as regular or late-coming, 
punctuality, and the time of leaving the place 
of work. Often the absence of workers, 
granting of leave or rejecting of applications 
for leave, and consequent adjustments in the 
attendance records. Al! this constitutes a 


portion of the routine work of the manage- 
ment. 


It should be remembered that the human 
approach is emphasised throughout the 
administration of personnel functions. 
Employees are human beings and when they 
are engaged to do work in a factory or work- 
shop, for eight to nine hours a day, several 
problems and situations are bound to arise. 
Needs of dynamic human individuals are to 
be frequently considered and conceded. Thus, 
besides absence and leave, which in their 
ultimate analysis, reveal human situations, the 
employees’ welfare in a place of work demands 
the attention of the Personnel Manager. 
Welfare services are sometimes described as 
employee services and cover quite an extensive 
area of activity, We may take note, in passing 
of important activities of the Personnel Officer 
connected with canteens, the creches, medical 
assistance, safety precautions, cloak-rooms, 
rest-rooms and bath-rooms sanitation and 
upply of drinking water. Any recreational and 
educational facilities that could possibly be 
provided at the place of work may be 
overlooked. Co-operative stores and cost-price 
stores, any economic assistance in the form of 
easy loans to employees are also welfare 
services. Welfare work within the place of 
work is only a part of the employee main- 
tenance policy of managements, To be 
effective it has to be supplemented by welfare 
work in the place of living of the workers. 
The extent of this work depends on the 
interest the management intends to take in 
the social life of the workers. Welfare services 
outside the place of work range from the pro- 
vision of sports and medical facilities to the 
development of an entire labour community. 
Some managements provide transport services 
to employees especially when the place of work 
of the employees is far from their residence. 
Yet, some progressive management groups in 
the West offer employee counselling services. 
In India the institution of such services, 
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though direly needed, does not appear to be 
immediately possible in view of the shortage 
of trained personnel. But it is desirable for 
the Personnel Management division to plan, 
at least, a rudimentary counselling service for 
its employees, so that the programme could 
be effectuated in course of time. Theoretically, 
however, the need for such services has to be 
acknowledged and recognized. 


Policies and practices of Management.— 
While welfare services play their part in 
retaining the worker on the job and in the 
employ, there are other policies and practices 
which function towards the same end. They 
are concerned with proper job-assignment and 
workload ; supervision and discipline mainte- 
nance are important personnel functions. 
Job assignment is closely connected with job 
designation and job evaluation (of which job 
description is only a preliminary step). It is 
hardly necessary to point out that workers’ 
satisfaction depends on how and how much, 
and what type of job is assigned to him, as 
also under whom and with whom such job is 
assigned. Then there are activities with 
reference to transfers which may be viewed as 
related to job assignment. Promotions and 
maintenance of a promotional plan and 
policy are the important functions of personnel 
management. Consideration and adminis- 
tration of promotions in an organisation entail 
programmes of personnel evaluation which 
may be conveniently described as “merit- 
rating”. It will be shown later that manage- 
ment morally stands or falls according to their 
promotional plan; and here in this sphere of 
activity, personnel management is closely 
related to social work. Also promotions scienti- 
fically administered keep the employees loyal 
and industry going. Training within industry, 
abbreviated to T.W.I., stems from the policy 
of personnel maintenance and should be 
related to promotions Training within indus- 
try programmes aim at making employees 
themselves and to the 


more useful to 
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industry. Time and motion study is also 
concerned with keeping the worker on his job. 
If fairly administered, time and motion study 
really helps the management in arriving at job 
assignments to employees: or, as it is usually 
described, “‘in fixing standard tasks” and also 
in “rate-fixing.’”” The studies are also useful 
in so far as they tell or teach the worker how 
best a job can be done. Flowing from the 
notion of time and motion study and standard 
tasks, incentives assume an important role 
in personnel functions.. It is easy to see how 
this leads on to, (or perhaps, is derived from) 
wage determination and administration and 
includes overtime work and pay, and methods 
of wage payment, such as time and piece 
rates. In modern times, it is difficult to talk 
of wage-determination without including what 
we, in India, know as Dearness Allowance. 
We should also notice that the wage issue is 
not entirely unrelated to the bristling problem 
of bonus payments! And bonus is really 
rudimentary or disguised profit-sharing of 
which there are numerous forms; and the 
planning and administering of profit-sharing 
schemes is within the purview of Personnel 
Management. 


Other Administrative Functions—Wages 
and profit-sharing are quite often, or, perhaps 
mostly, determined by legislation, industrial 
court awards, and also by collective bargain- 
ing. Therefore, knowledge of labour legis- 
lation, Industrial Court and Tribunal Awards, 
and of procedural details and confirmity to 
them, become the duties of the Personnel 
Manager. So also activities connected with 
collective bargaining belong to him. Collective 
bargaining brings together labour and 


management co-operation. There is no limit 
or end to this co-operation. Hence the 
investigation into the possibilities of extending 
the areas of labour management co-operation 
and the administration of details connected 
with such co-operation is the duty of Personnel 
Management. It must be emphasised here that 
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labour-management co-operation is only a 
mode or method of reaching, or at least, trying 
to reach, objectives common to labour and 
to management. Once this definition is 
accepted, the form of co-operation, the extent 
cf co-operation as well as the objectives for 
which it is brought about depends on the 
needs of each situation. Works Committees, 
Grievance Committees, Safety Committees, 
and so on, are all instances of worker 
management co-operation taking shape 
according to needs. Very often grievances 
arise in industrial organisations, and _ the 
settlement of grievances is a function of 
management. When grievances are not settled, 
they grow into disputes necessitating resort 
to voluntary or compulsory conciliation or 
arbitration. All these functions arising out of 
grievances and disputes are generally under- 
stood to compromise what is known as 
industrial relations; but industrial relations is 
really a wider term and should properly 
include within its connotation all human 
relations which industry gives rise to between 





‘employers and employees. We are of the 


opinion that even public relations (of the 
organisation) are a part of industrial relations 
and, therefore, should be classed as a division 
of personnel management. 


Maintenance of Working Force is an objec-, 
tive of Management.—From the foregoing 
outline, it is clear that retaining the worker 
after recruitment covers a very wide sphere 
of functions. Each one of the activities 
mentioned above is, and should be, related to 


the objective of keeping the worker in service 


and in good condition. There are a set of 
functions, though obviously belonging to the 
main division of personnel maintenance, 
which flow into the area of retirement and 
return to recruitment. They are for instance, 
lay off, retrenchment, rehiring. The arrange- 
ment of work-sharing is devised in order to 
meet the problem of lay off. It aims at keeping 
the labour force intact. In certain situations, 


maintenance of personnel for longer periods 
than necessary is not contemplated at all. 
Personnel are recruited for temporary jobs 
only, and as soon as the work is over, they 
are retrenched or retired. It may be argued 
that retaining the worker does not figure at 
all as a function or objective logically flowing 
from recruitment. The reply is, it does figure as 
a function as well as an objective flowing from 
recruitment, because the worker has to be 
retained on the job as long as the work has 
to be completed at least. Recruitment itself is 
for temporary purposes in such cases; hence, 
maintenance also has to be for a temporary 
period. But the worker has to be kept in good, 
cheerful and co-operative condition for the 
period of the work. The temporary nature of 
the job does not annul the functions of main- 
tenance altogether. 


Retiring the worker—The third main 
function of retiring the worker arises from the 
nature of life and industry. Employees get 
old; and it is dangerous to have them to 
work in environments of machine technology 
beyond a particular age. Retirement may be 
due to superannuation of the employee. Or, 
the employee may himself like to retire, having 
served the company for quite a long period, 
say twenty-five or thirty or even forty years; 
even though his mental and physical powers 
are still vigorous. Again, a worker may be 
subject to what may be called “disability 
retirement” i.e., retirment due to his getting 
disabled by injury or prolonged sickness. Then, 
there are workers who voluntarily leave the 
job for their own reasons and these have to 
be “accepted” by the management. Such may 
be characterized as “Voluntary retirement”. 
Employees may also be sometimes forced to 
retire when they misbehave and such a 
situation is designated “dismissal”, which is 
really dishonourable retirement. “Discharge” 
is dismission without the taint attaching to 
dismissal; and the term should not be applied 
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to cases of termination of employment arising 
out of retrenchment, as it is some times done. 





Functions arising out of retiring worker. 
Retiring the employee is always accompanied 
by such functions as giving of proper notice, 
payment of pension, provident fund, and 
gratuity. It also involves issue of suitable 
certificates; and where retirement is honour- 
able, some public recognition of the services 
of the employee has tremendous value. Where 
the worker’s services are temporarily sus- 
pended owing to lay off, there are legal 
sanctions (in India) requiring compensation 
to be paid; and employee who is retrenched 
or laid off, has a prior claim for re-employ- 
ment when management resorts to recruitment 
again. It may be noticed that retiring the 
worker generally creates a vacancy and leads 
to recruitment; though one should be careful 
to observe that every retirement does not 
necessarily give rise to recruitment, nor does 
recruitment solely depend on the worker being 
retired. When retiring and recruiting the 
employees are logically related, and one 
follows the other, then we have the pheno- 
menon of labour turnover. 


Employer-Employee Relations —An indus- 
trial organisation is a productive process, 
involving the co-ordination of available 
human and material resources. The material 
resources comprise finance, capital equipment, 
like machinery, land, building, raw material, 
etc., while the human resources constitute 
men, who either direct or use the former. 
According to whether they direct or use the 
material resources, the men are usually known 
as the management or employers, and the 
workers or employees respectively. 


Really speaking, this dichotomy of 
personnel as employers and employees is 
difficult scientifically to sustain, except, 


perhaps, in proprietary firms of business 
management where it is possible to identify 
the owner who employs workers. For instance, 


in industries run by Government, the unions in 
India have claimed that the general manager 
is an employee as much as is a watchman, 
since both are employed and paid by 
Government. Again, supervisors and depart- 
mental heads are looked upon by the workers 
as employers’ men, while to the top manage- 
ment they are employees, though of a higher 
category. Our labour laws variously describe 
workers according to the category of the work 
and the structure of wage. Thus, a worker 
under the Payment of Wages Act is not so 
under the Workmen’s Compensation Act. 
It, therefore, appears that it is only by legal 
fiction and not by any logical fact that we 
can recognise employees (meaning workers) 
distinctively from employers. Otherwise, run- 
ning down the staff and production lines, it 
would be difficult to say where the defini- 
tion of the employers ends and that of the 
employees begins. 


Status Systems.—The above discussion is 
introduced to suggest that employer-employee 
relations signify personnel relations which 
acquire meaning only as human relations in 
multifarious situations between individuals 
engaged in the productive process. As pointed 
out earlier, in any industrial organisation, men 
are found either to be initiating or completing 
production schedules at various stages. In 
attending to his own functions, each person 
is brought into relationships with others in the 
organisation as a colleague, or a subordinate, 
or a superior. Those who issue orders and those 
who supervise the completion of the orders 
are said to have greater responsibility, higher 
authority and, therefore, superior status. In 
every factory or organisation, groups may be 
recognised to be fulfilling one function or the 
other, and accordingly, assuming authority 
and status. An industrial organisation is, in 
this sense, a pattern exhibiting status systems. 
Each job has its own status, and in its status 
system related to other jobs in an equal, 
inferior, or superior scale. Now, in the 
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satisfactory maintenance of these status 
systems consists the grand secret or employer- 
employee relations. 


Let us look at the problem more closely. To 
a human individual, a job has economic value. 
It represents so many rupees, feeds, clothes 
and shelters him. It maintains the members of 
his family. To the extent it does, it answers all 
the worker’s wordly needs. Again, the job gives 
a sense of security (it may be temporary), to 
the employee. This is a feeling that his present 
needs are met, however meagrely it may be, 
and that he can look forward to a period 
comparatively free from miseries and inconve- 
niences. It is a psychological state of mind 
in which the self becomes integrated; and 
attends every little mastery of circumstance. 
Further, the job gives a man status, It aligns 
him with a group of individuals similarly 
situated, gives him a sense of social belonging 
and imparts a spirit of professional honour. 
According to this job, a man gets his colleagues 
and makes his company. While a job thus has 
economic value to the worker and gives him 
a feeling of security and status, there are other 
considerations of equal importance which 
enhance its value and give clues to the under- 
standing of the worker. 


Capital Fund of Personality.—The worker 
as a human being has his emotional and 
intellectual interests, aptitudes, and capacities. 
These constitute the capital fund of his 
personality and they have to be invested in 
proper opportunities in order that he may 
grow. A job affords the best opportunity for 
such investment. When a man canalises his 
energies through any desirable job processes 
according to his interest, he finds emotional 
satisfaction and intellectual peace. His apti- 
tudes are furthered and his capacities 
enlarged. Indeed, a job well done and well 
appreciated brings to the worker the joy of 
creation. It is not by any means suggested here 
that our industrial civilisation, with its endless 


routine processes, affords such grand job 
opportunities to our workers as will kindle 
their creative spirits and bring them joy. That 
would be a ridiculous observation. 


To the employee, his job is a total situation 
determining his outer circumstances and 
deciding his inner life. In and through it he 
lives, moves, and unfolds his personality, But 
today his job is but a drab link in a mechanical 
chain of production, and it does deny him 
opportunities of satisfaction and growth. 
His creative urges are thwarted. Hence the 
employee’s mind turns to such other contents 
of the job as its economic values, stability, 
status, and so on. His whole attention is now 
diverted towards improving them. Since his 
job has bereaved him of spiritual good, it shall 
not also deny him material goods. To offset 
the loss in one field, he will have larger 
advantages in the other. His attack is 
aggressive, This situation partly explains why 
employees to-day demand improvement in the 
economic value and stability of the job more 
and more in the form of claims for bonus, 
higher wage, work guarantee, etc. The tension 
and discontent partly lie in the denial of 
proper job opportunities to the employees, 
opportunities through which the employees 
fulfil their creative interests and capacities. 

Dignity to Workers.—Indeed, it is true that 
this ignoring of the human element in the 
job appears to be inherent in our mechanical 
civilization. But the situation is rendered 
worse by an unimaginative management which 
refuses to accord dignity to the members in 
other areas. A brief analysis will be helpful. 


Most of the jobs in our country, 
particularly those lower down the production 
lines are blind-alley jobs, leading to no further 
avenues of improvement. A worker joins a job 
fetching him about Rs. 30 or Rs. 35 and he 
plods on without prospect of promotion or 
hope of increment till he is cut off by death 
or old age compels his retirement. He ends 
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where he began. This is so, because jobs are 
not properly designed and linked to one 
another in any promotional scale. Nor is there 
any reward or appreciation of work done. 
Dynamic human beings are thus fixed into 
static jobs. This is slow death to the worker 
and constitutes a national waste of human 
energy. The human approach would arrange 
jobs in an ascending order and either provide 
for the employees to rise into higher ones or 
at least to grow in the present ones. At any 
rate, no responsible management would 
maintain a system which only helps to keep 
their employee’s interests and capacities 
cribbed, cabined and confined. But this is what 
is happening a hundred times a day in 
thousands of factories. Since this is happening 
so universally and for so long a time, that 
most of the employers have ceased to think 
that employees have interests and capacities 
of thier own, or, if they do, they believe that 
industrial occupations in the mass do not 
need any extraordinary capacities. 


It is true that several industrial occupations 
do not need the exercise of any great mental 
or physical capacities, beyond the operation of 
a few mechanical functions. And, in these 
occupations, tens of thousands of men and 
women are buried. It needs no argument to 
show that these jobs are such that workers 
can neither express their interests and talents 
through them nor even maintain themselves 
in good human condition. Is it proper,for our 
culture to maintain such job systems? And is 
it dignified to treat human beings so? To 
these questions one who wants an answer may 
find it for himself. 


Ignoring of this human elements in industry 
is mainly responsible for the many types of 
attitudes and behaviour patterns on the part 
of employers and employees. Both are human 
beings, one as good as the other. But being 
engaged in soulless mechanical system, they 
treat each other formally and mechanically. 
Impersonal relations take the place of human 


relations. Opportunities for contacts are lost, 
Much ignorance on either side sets in. Feelings 
are estranged, mutual suspicion grows and 
they look on each other with hostility. This, 
in brief, is a tragic drama of human relations 
in industry. 

Human Factor.—The lack of human under. 
standing could be traced in scores of contexts 
within industry. It is prominently manifested 
in how grievances arise and are handled by 
supervisors; it appears notably when disci- 
plinary action is taken and when discipline 
is maintained; it is visible also in the way and 
tone of issuing orders, in making work 
assignment, and effecting transfers; and it is 
seen in working conditions. The neglect of 
the human element is also there, but in a 
more subtle and insidious form, never- 
theless, in an emphatic degree in wage 
assessment and payment, in the sharing of the 
returns of industry. 


In all these areas of employer-employee 
relations, tension has been aggravated by 
refusal to perceive the human factor. There is 
more anxiety to observe procedures than 
understand principles. For instance, when a 
worker comes late regularly, he is warned and 
charge-sheeted. Another is found sleeping on 
the job and he is reprimanded and fined. A 
worker wants a change in the work shift, he 
is denied on account of heavy production 
schedule. Yet another wants a transfer, he is 
told that it is the management’s affair. Some 
have a grievance, but they are asked to come 
some other time or meet Mr. So and So. Some- 
one is hurt or his finger is chopped off. First- 
aid is given, the authorities are informed. The 
usual forms are filled, compensation is claimed 
and contested in courts of law. In such 
contexts, no attention is paid why these 
happen or how they happen. These facts are 
hastily transferred to paper and treated as 
routine affairs. Thus, human situations 
pregnant with live and intelligent details are 
impersonalised, rendered cold and colourless; 
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they become frigid and formal, losing human 
significance. The personal touch, a kind word 
gesture, inquiry, etiquette, mere sympathetic 
attention, visit to the family and hospital, in 
fine, a move to locate and grasp the funda- 
mental cause behind each situation and issue 
by case-study would greatly help to promote 
goodwill. The employer should be able to look 
at the problem as the employee sees it. There 
may be extenuating, perhaps, justifying, causes 
behind every case, and decision would be 
unjust and difficult without full knowledge. 


Employee’s Fault.—It is not suggested that 
employers alone are prone to aggravate issues 
by overlooking the human factor in any 
context. The employees are no less guilty. They 
have often whipped their own passions into 
frenzy on small points; there are instances of 
not only workers killing workers, but also of 
workers murdering labour officers and Truth. 
On the workers’ part, generally, there is too 
much reliance on unions. Every matter is taken 
to the union and is made a cause of. The 
worker, instead of representing himself, is 


‘represented by the union; and the manage- 


ment meet the union to settle the affairs of 
workers, Thus, with the growth of large 
unions, human relations are getting to be 
impersonalised; though quite paradoxically 
enough, labour unions took birth as a protest 
against the employer’s ignoring the human 
factor. Everything is now as much a matter 
of procedure as it is with the management. _ 
It will, thus, be seen that the employee, as 
a human individual, and the employer, as a 
human individual, are submerged and lost in 
the routine organisations of the union and 
management. This is another aspect of the 
tragedy of employer-employee relations. 


Workers’ Attitude.—Let us recapitulate the 
analysis made so far. The employee is a person 
who has his interests, aptitudes, and capacities. 
He not only works in industry but returns into 
the community as a citizen, With reference to 
his social life which is cast amidst his family 


of promoting 


and friends, he has his own aspirations, 
ambitions, and concepts of status. The reali- 
sation of all these is directly rooted in his job; 
for the job gives him bread, security and 
status, and further, affords an opportunity for 
inner growth. The job system which our 
industrial civilisation offers is least promotive 
of spiritual and material good. Since the 
employee is denied spiritual growth through 
his work, he seeks to make amends by larger 
gains in the material, that is, economic sphere 
as is illustrated in his claims for higher wage, 
for profit-sharing and so on. While. the 
worker’s fundamental emotional and economic 
needs are thus neglected, he is further 
humiliated by too formal procedures and 
unintelligent behaviour of employers and their 
men. This refusal to discuss things on a 
human plane is not peculiar to management 
alone but is also found among unions, The 
development of massive management and 
union organisations—no matter what other 
contributions they have made—has made 
short shift of the human factor. 


It may now be asked: What measures could 
be suggested for preserving the human element 
in employer-employee relations and promoting 
goodwill and cordiality between the two? 
From the beginning of this century, human 
relations in various fields have been the subject 
of intensive study in Western countries, 
notably in the United States of America. The 
Rockefeller and Carnegie Foundations, the 
Russel Sage Foundation, the Ford Foundation, 
etc., have all made good contributions to this 
field. Some have devoted special attention to 
industrial sociology and psychology, and 
several universities in the States have set up 
Industrial Relations Centres. The labour 
organisations, too, have similar research and 
study centres of their own. Recently, in France 
also, the Ministry of Labour and the 
University of Paris set up an Institute of 
Industrial Social Science for the purpose 
“the practical application 
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of industrial sociology”. Research activities 
in this field are not confined to the 
U.S.A. and France alone. For the last few 
years, Britain, too, has been contributing to 
this field. As India is rapidly getting indus- 
trialised, she, too, has begun to show interest 
in the subject. Indeed, the importance of the 
human relations problem in industry has been 
so widely recognised that the UNESCO 
through its Social Sciences Department and 
the I.L.O. are encouraging and initiating 
research as well as disseminating knowledge in 
the field in an objective way. 


All the data available indicate 
conclusion, that the employee is a human 
being, with a social destiny. He can be best 
understood only with reference to his social 
setting. The employer and his men should 
learn this teaching and translate it into 
practice. The practice of this philosophy—if 
philosophy it may be called—is not learnt in 
a day but is gained by gradual training. So it 
is suggested that a line of supervisors and 
executives be trained in the art and science 
of human relations. An elaborate and carefully 
trained programme is worked out and it con- 
stitutues the main plank of the “Training 
Within Industry” schemes. In a few places in 
India and in a few industries, training in 
human relations for supervisory personnel has 
already begun as an experimental measure. 


one 


Employment Opportunities—In countries 
like America, job systems and wage ‘ assess- 
ments are more satisfactory than in India. 
Further, better employment opportunities and 
social security schemes make the life of 
employees less wretched. The situation there 
invests the programme of training personnel 
in human relations with great significance. 
Here, in our country, the jobs and wage 
assessments are very unsatisfactory. Employ- 
ment opportunities are nearly NIL. In social 
security, we have just made a mere beginning. 


Moreover, our workers are illiterate. Under 
the stress of these circumstances, training in 
human relations will lack the colour of reality, 
At best, it may be a palliative. Hence, if we 
mean earnestly by employer-employee 
relations, the job in industry should be 
realigned to suit men and help them grow, 
social security should be established and then 
men should be trained to treat each other well. 
Even as plants, the human factor obeys law. 
It thrives only in congenial soil.* 


Relation of Personnel Management to Social 
Work.—I£ one looks into the field and 
problems of management closely, one will be 
struck with the truth that the most important 
function of management is the development 
of the staff and “the line.” In_ essence 
Personnel Management is the development 
of human beings in various job contexts. 
Each worker or employee should be helped to 
grow to the fuli stature of his or her 
personality. To this end, impediments should 
be removed and opportunities created. In a 
measure, management functions towards 
creating better human beings out of their 
employees, can it be said that Personnel 
Management is social work. 


We are led to think that Social Work and 
Personnel Management are two distinct fields 
of activity; they are not only distinct, but 
entirely unrelated, and that one has nothing 
to do With the other. Social work concerns 
itself with helping individuals or groups who 
are handicapped or who are in trouble; 
whereas Personnel Management deals with 
handling men who are engaged in various 
related works in any organisation—usually an 
industrial organisation. This last has for its 
main objective the smooth and progressive 
production of economic goods; through such 
production the profits are realised. Thus, in 
Personnel Management business motives are 
prominent; in social work, philanthropic ends 





*By Courtesy of the Commerce Annual, 1952. 
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are predominant. One strives for profit, the 
other for human welfare. The popular mind, 
therefore, finds it difficult to associate 
Personnel Management with ideas of Social 
Work. 


We propose to show that there is scope for 
Social Work in the area of Personnel 
Management, that Personnel Management 
properly understood, is a function of 
Social Work and that business and welfare 
motives are not contradictory and conflicting 
objectives, but are mutually helpful, leading 
to the promotion of human welfare as well 
as of business prosperity. 


Now, the workers in any factory, office or 
other places of work are human beings who 
are living, thinking, feeling individuals, each 
having special experiences, aptitudes, abilities, 
and ambitions, Moreover, these experiences, 
aptitudes, abilities, and ambitions are subject 
to change and they are being constantly 
revised. They do not remain the same for all 
time. These facts make Personnel Manage- 
ment a complex, difficult, and delicate affair. 


‘Thus, in the ultimate analysis, Personnel 


Management is human management. It means 
the maintenance of satisfactory human 
relations amongst and between people with 
reference to their work. Logically, manage- 
ment has three main sets of functions; 
selection, maintenance, and retirement of 
employees, The first function of selection is 
concerned with getting proper men for given 
jobs. This means choosing men who are able 
to do the job well, and implies on the part of 
the Personne! Manager an understanding of 
human psychology as well as knowledge of the 
job. He only who knows the job and has a 
knowledge of human nature, can be able to 
match men to their jobs and jobs to men. 
A job and man should fit each other. 
Otherwise such frustration and loss are bound 
to result. 


Welfare and Personnel Work.—The second 
set of Personnel functions is concerned with 


maintaining men on their jobs. Maintaining 
men means keeping them in good condition. 
If workers are kept in good condition, they 
will be loyal to the organisation, assure regular 
and maximum production, stick on to their 
jobs, and thus contribute to the profits of the 
concern. Maintenance of workers, therefore, 
implies that they should be kept in mentally 
and physically healthy condition. This is done 
by giving them proper workload or assignment 
of jobs, taking care of their health and 
minimising work hazards, giving them an 
adequate and satisfactory wage, assuring job 
security, providing congenial working environ- 
ment, giving of necessary privileges, such as 
leave and holidays, and above all affording the 
workers opportunities to express their interests 
and talents through their jobs; and thus, they 
are encouraged to grow to higher sphere of 
activities and responsibilities. A man needs a 
proper job and working environment to grow ; 
or he wastes and fades away. Selection of 
proper person for the job and proper assign- 
ment of jobs to men and maintenance of men 
in healthy, cheerful, and progressive condition 
— if these be some of the important functions 
of Personnel Management, we may ask, do 
they not come within the scope of social work? 
Social work makes life worthwhile to men. 
In order to achieve this end, it removes 
immediate hindrances from men, pools 
together available resources, and enables 
persons to grow in a manner satisfactory to 
themselves, to their families, and to the nation. 
Can any one deny that these objectives also 
operate in the sphere of Personnel Manage- 
ment? No, it is impossible to deny. Can it be 
asserted that these objectives, while they 
promote the welfare and progress of the 
workers, do not also lead to the progress of 
business? It is foolish to make such an 
assertion. For, cheerful and loyal workers are 
the life-blood of an organisation. The pros- 
perity of an industrial organisation and of its 
employees is inseparably bound together. 
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Indeed, there are managements—and they 
are numerous—which do not accept this 
proposition,—at least, not so unreservedly as 
we have expressed it. In several instances, 
workers are treated as means to the manage- 
ments to make profits. The employee is 
relegated to a subordinate position without 
much status and security. Scientific, psycho- 
logical, and human laws for providing 
satisfaction in job and opportunity for growth 
are ignored. Even the safety of workers is not 
adequately cared for, and often one hears of 
the burdens of the welfare of labour falling 
on the delicate back of the management! This 
is a wrong and unscientific approach to the 
human problem of Personnel Management. 
If the human factor in business is neglected 
in the name of economy, it is bound to result 
in accidents, compensation, absenteeism, 
lowering of morale, labour turn-over, decrease 
in production, waste of time, work and 
material, increase of grievances, and bad 
industrial relations. In the long run, this 
situation will surely bring loss to the manage- 
ment and to the workers; though for some 
time the management may continue to have 
periods of prosperity. This prosperity is due 
to external causes and is not inherent in the 
management. As soon as these external causes 
of prosperity disappear, the defects of the 
management stares in the face and the 
management comes to face disasters. But there 
are business magnates who answer: “Let 
prosperity accrue to us out of external causes 
only and not from scientific management. 
So much the better. Let us make hay while 
the sun shines. When the sun sets and the 
conditions of prosperity disappear, the whole 
concern will become a headache. Then sell it 
to someone else, instead of bothering about 
scientific management”. Thus bad manage- 
ment often come to a pass of selling their 
mis-managed concerns and put blame on the 
doors of disgruntled labour for --ruining 


business. It may mean business; but certainly 
not management. 


On the other hand, there are instances of 
good management which attend to the human 
factor in business, maintain satisfied workers 
and good industrial relations. The profits of 
such managements are not spasmodic and 
thrilling, but they are small, steady, and 
continuous. Business grows, takes roots as it 
grows, spreads its branches, establishes tradi- 
tions, shelters many and becomes an asset to 
the nation. We have a few instances from the 
West, where in bad times of falling business, 
the loyal employees have come forward with 
suggestions and contributions, so that the 
company could survive. 


Overcoming Handicaps——The problem of 
Social Work and Personnel Management 
may be viewed from another angle. 
Modern industry has introduced a highly 
technological environment, in which the 
worker is called upon to work. Noise, dust, 
fumes, extremes of temperature, artificial light 
to mention only a few, impose stress on the 
worker. The strain is increased by routine and 
repetitive operations with the aid of complex 
machines, sometimes of gigantic size and 
tremendous power, working at terrific speed. 
Naturally, the worker is exposed to boredom, 
fatigue, and hazards. It is hardly necessary to 
point out that these are handicaps which the 
worker, should be helped to overcome by 
providing safety measures, education, proper 
rest, pauses, etc. Also, the provision of 
amenities, such as the canteen, the creche, the 
cloakroom, washrooms, and so on, constitute 
a very wide and useful field of social work 
within the purview of Personnel Management. 
Many of these items are now made statutorily 
compulsory, because industries in the begin- 
ning were slow in accepting social work 
as a function of Personnel Management. Now, 
the constructive role of these in industrial 
relations is being realised. And groups of 
progressive management have voluntarily 
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extended the scope of social work. Medical, 
educational, recreational, and housing 
facilities have been added to other benefits. 


The worker is a member of the community. 
Every day he brings with him into the place 
of work his peculiar experiences and problems. 
His behaviour in the factory or office is often 
closely related to his experiences in the family 
and the community. His problems can be 
properly understood and solved only in the 
light of his total environment. Hence a case 
study becomes necessary in order to throw 
light on the behaviour and problems of the 
worker. A few progressive employers in the 
United States of America employ case workers 
to help management to understand and locate 
employees’ problems better and deal with 
them in a scientific and objective manner. 
They also have clinics and counselling centres 
where advice and treatment are given to 
workers relating to personality adjustment. 
All these are pre-eminently the social work 
activities of the management. Also, there are 
several groups which employ a limited number 


‘ of handicapped individuals on purely social 


work motives. Again, one may ask what 
happens to the worker disabled in the course 
of his employment? Some managements do 
provide for the rehabilitation of their disabled 
workers, and re-employ them in suitable 
occupations. It is a moral duty which manage- 
ment owes to itself and to humanity. 


Thus, a large part of personnel management 
is social work. No doubt, personnel manage- 
ment is concerned with business administration 
and profits, it has also a human side, and 
business administration cannot ignore the 
human problems of the organisation. Making 
of profits need not conflict with the health 
and happiness of the employees, Research has 
shown that happy and prosperous workers 
always guarantee prosperity of an industry. 


There was a time when labour was treated 
as a commodity. But today scientific know- 


ledge and democratic experience have taught 
us that the worker is a human individual, 
capable of giving contributions to the nation 
if he is treated properly. We, in India, have 
accepted the ideal of a Welfare State. The 
Directive Principles of the State Policy contain 
the following guarantees: “The State shall 
strive to promote the welfare of the people 
by securing and protecting as effectively as 
it may, a social order in which justice, social, 
economic and political, shall inform all the 
institutions of the national life. The State 
shall, in particular, direct its policy towards 
securing... that the ownership and control 
of the material resources of the community 
are so distributed as best to subserve the 
common good.” 


In the light of these guarantees it is better 
to realise, that industry is an institution which 
has a social purpose to fulfil. Personnel 
Management is in a special position to 
control and use the material resources of the 
community so as to subserve the common 
good. Let it not be said that frustrated 
individuals are the products of business 
administration. Personnel Management should 
create balanced, bright, and strong persons. 


Recent Developments In Management.— 
We may now conclude that scientific manage- 
ment means the co-ordination of the three 
main functions of recruitment, maintenance, 
and retirement of personnel. This implies 
proper selection of employees for proper jobs, 
their steady, continuous and _ cheerful 
operation on the jobs and ultimately, their 
honourable satisfactory retirement. For the 
purposes of selection, maintenance and retire- 
ment, the findings and contributions of various 
sciences are used today. Thus, for instance, 
Psychology, Sociology Anthropology, and 
other social sciences have each added to our 
knowledge of why man works, how he works 
and under what conditions. Consequently 
methods of selection and placement, main- 
tenance, supervision and welfare of workers, 
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and such other important management 
techniques have been considerably improved. 


Originally labour was treated as a com- 
modity. It was bought, used and sold without 
much consideration to its basic needs and 
welfare. Hence there was immense exploita- 
tion, discontent, frustration, waste, cruelty, 
involved in industrial management. In the 
early part of this century, Fredrick W. Taylor 
and his associates studied jobs in factories and 
workshops and evolved methods of assigning 
proper workloads to employees. Waste control, 
incentive bonous schemes, time and motion 
study—these were some of the important 
objectives of scientific management of those 
days. 


During the first and the second World 
Wars, there was great need for unbroken and 
increased production. While greater economy 
and efficiency in production were being 
achieved by improved machinery, tools, lay 
out, and incentives, attention was also paid 
to the human factor in industries. The 
development of social sciences, new political 
ideals that emerged from freedom, attention 
to the needs of the common man, above all, 
the enhancement of human values and the 
vision of a social purpose—all these and many 
more factors taught us that workers were 
human beings having ends of their own. They 
should not be sacrificed to the Moloch of the 
machine; nor to the insatiable ambiti¢ns of 
profiteering businessmen. Employees have 
their own sense of dignity, their aspirations, 
and anxieties. They have domestic affections, 
social duties and tender sympathies. Given 
proper jobs, training and treatment, they 


respond in a magnificent manner and grow 
to be better and fuller human beings, loyal 
to the management, useful to their families, 
and altogether, an asset to the nation. Several 
studies recently made in the United States 
and the United Kingdom and some in India, 
have proved (1) That an industry is a social 
system; (2) That an industry has intimate 
relations with society; (3) That workers are 
human beings with legitimate ambitions; 
(4) That they respond admirably to good 
treatment; (5) That production will be in- 
creased by improving human relations; and 
(6) That the development of harmonious 
human personalities through job situations— 
these are the fundamental aspects of manage- 
ment. These are new developments which are 
currently taking place in the science of 
management. Scientific management today 
is human management. It is an important 
social science. It teaches that industry succeeds 
to the extent to which employees co-operate 
in sharing in the process of production, and 
in enjoying the fruits of their labours. Workers 
are no longer servants or slaves. They are 
partners in a productive endeavour, Industry 
is a Yajna. It needs the labour and co- 
operation of all that are engaged in it. As 
Lord Sri Krishna put it:— 

“Brahma, the Lord of creatures created the 
people along with Yajna and said: “Produce 
by the aid of this; let this be the giver of all 
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your desires”. 


We repeat that industry is a Yajna., It needs 
the labour and co-operation of all that are 
engaged in it. The science of management 
teaches the art of securing this co-operation 


for the best good of all. 
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SOME SOCIO-PSYCHOLOGICAL PROBLEMS 
A PROGRAMME OF RESEARCH 





Dr. S. M. Hafeez Zaidi 





Deploring the fact that researches on the dynamic problems of social change have 
been neglected in Asia and particularly in India, the author points out that the Muslim and 
British cultural contacts have not done away with the rigid stratification of the Hindu 
society based on caste system, The partition of the country has gone a long way in affecting 
the Socio-psychological bases of our behaviour. He emphasises the need of devoting our time 
and energy to the understanding of the metamorphosis brought about by the important political 
event of this century, The writer desires that the false classificatory concepts should be 
surveyed and their social significance analysed in right earnest. An objective investigation 
of the “Inner World” of the people should provide us with data for the understanding of overt 


social behaviour. 


Dr. Hafeez Zaidi is attached to the Psychological Laboratory of the University of Dacca. 


Society implies a dynamic process of growth 
which constitutes the basic conditions of social 
existence. Social institutions are always 
changing and growing, although the change 
for some may be relatively more rapid than 
for others, depending upon the intensity of 
the forces impinging upon a specific group of 
individuals. The external stimuli and forces 
thus impel the groups to adjust to the new 
forces of social change. This attempt at 
adjustment to ever-changing stimuli is what 
may be termed as the process of social 
development. 

Groups like individuals differ widely in their 
susceptibility to social change. Compact, 
homogeneous and ‘closed’ groups are more 
resistant to change than heterogeneous and 
‘open’ groups. The Americans are socially 
more flexible and mobile than the British, 
while the Hindus are more rigid and orthodox 
than the Muslims, In Britain, therefore, social 
mobility has been relatively slower than in the 
United States or Canada. In Asia, and parti- 
cularly in India, the Hindu caste system has 
always put up a very strong resistance to social 
change and mobility. A recent inquiry into 
social differentiation and mobility up and 
down the social scale’ in England showed 
that, during the last 50 years or so, the process 
of movement up and down the social ladder 


has been slow in spite of the 20th century 
emphasis on the ideal of social equality and 
social justice. Notwithstanding the fact that 
aristocracy is losing ground in Britain, it is 
still not so easy for the son of a labourer to 
go up the ladder and forget about his ‘low’ 
origin. The public schools still produce a 
large number of leaders. In Scotland, on the 
other hand, there is relatively higher social 
mobility.° In the United States also attempts 
have been made to compare occupational 
mobility and measured intelligence’. 


For the last two or three decades, researches 
both in England and America have been 
undertaken on the changing social structure 
of groups and the subsequent modifications 
in social and cultural behaviour*. These 
researches indicate that the British and 
American scholars are very much alive to the 
social changes stimulated by the technological 
advancements and their impact on_ the 
dynamics of intergroup relationships, the 
subsequent clash of interests and the growing 
complexity of the social structure. Sociologists 
and psychologists have mostly collaborated 
with each other in this vast field of research, 
and much fruitful information has been 
gathered by them because they had the 
‘advantage of inter-disciplinary training.”**. 
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Researches in social change have almost 
been neglected in our huge sub-continent. 
During the last 200 years or so, India has been 
undergoing a social revolution. The impact 
of the British rule has been so deep and wide 
that almost all aspects of our social and 
cultural existence have been affected by this. 
Even before the British occupation, the 
Muslims had given a shake to the rigid 
cultural and social structure of Hindu India. 
Yet the Muslim and the Western cultural 
contacts one after the other could not do 
away with rigid social stratification of the 
Hindu society based on caste system, so that 
even today, after centuries of intense cultural 
intermingling, reinforced by political domina- 
tion, the old social structure prevails as ever 
in most parts of rural India, The partition of 
the country over and above the pre-existing 
situation has very considerably affected the 
socio-psychological bases of our behaviour and 
it is worthwhile devoting our time and energy 
to the understanding of the changes stimulated 
by this very important political event of our 
age. Besides, it would be of every great interest 
to know the various stages of social changes 
in India during the last several centuries. 
Such researches will also reveal the process 
involved in social mobility, especially in the 
context of our social structure. The informa- 
tion thus obtained will be of special value to 
our society. High social mobility guarantee 
the economic and social efficiency, of the 
individuals, As Glass? in the introduction to 
his book points out, with a fluid social struc- 
ture, there is more likelihood that positions 
requiring high ability will in fact be held by 
individuals who possess high ability. It also 
ensures a decrease in the number of misfits 
in society. Thus both from the point of view 
of pure and applied research, the present 
society in Pakistan and India presents a 
challenge to all social scientists. 


Recently, the Unesco, Asia Foundation, and 
similar organisations seem to have stimulated 
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some activity along these lines. Several re- 
search organisations have been set up both in 
Pakistan and India. These organisations 
undoubtedly have great promise and will 
stimulate greater activity among social 
scientists. A beginning has thus been made 
in the right direction and we can look forward 
to fruitful research. What is urgently needed 
is a collaboration on a broad basis among 
historians, political scientists, sociologists, 
anthropologists, and psychologists who would 
chalk out a very fruitful research programme. 
For undertaking a comprehensive project of 
research the following points may be 
suggested : 


(a) The false classificatory concepts like 
stereotypes, social myths, and legends, to 
which, as a rule, some strong emotional-feeling 
tone of like or dislike, approval or disapproval 
is attached, should be surveyed and their 
social significance analysed. These concepts 
and their emotional intensity differ from place 
to place. Stereotypes, particularly, are a strong 
determinant of attitudes and overt actions. 
To understand and predict social behaviour 
a knowledge of the stereotypes, social myths, 
and legends of a people is essential. The Indo- 
Pakistan sub-continent may easily be divided 
into various sub-cultural groups, each of 
which would be found to have entirely 
different stereotypes and social myths both for 
each ‘other and for other outgroups. A 
Scientific and accurate knowledge of these 
very important determinants of social be- 
haviour would undoubtedly lead to a greater 
understanding among these various sub- 
cultural groups. 


(b) Both Pakistan and India are heading 
fast for industrialisation and, very soon, most 
of our cities would be turned into industrial 
centres. The social implications of industriali- 
sation are far too complex to be analysed in 
a brief outline. A beginning has been made 
by the Unesco,® though in their studies, 
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the emphasis is mainly on economic factors 
and consequent changes in the economic 
pattern of Far Eastern countries. A broader 
perspective is needed to include the socio- 
psychological implications of industrialisation 
and ‘the resulting complexity of social 
structure. Industrialisation on a large scale 
brings about a change in the total super- 
structure of the group, beginning with the 
family and sometimes ending with the political 
set up. We have, therefore, before us the 
beginnings of a social pattern which was 
still recently only a dream. As a consequence, 
it it not difficult to visualise the implications 
and significance of the change to which our 
generation has to adjust. The industrial social 
pattern will bring in its train all the complex 
demands of adaptation to stresses associated 
with it. Our peculiar social set up with all its 
social and moral values is hardly ready for 
such a change, and, therefore, one can expect 
the huge problem of social maladjustments 
that will follow. What we need urgently is a 
body of social scientists who should imme- 


diately address themselves to this problem. 


This is no doubt, a huge task and would 
have to be tackled from various angles. 


(c) The migration of families to and from 
various parts of India and Pakistan has caused 
tremendous shifts and dislocation of popu- 
lation and would definitely stimulate a process 
of change in beliefs, attitudes and social values. 
People with different and divergent set of 
social values, beliefs, and ageold traditions 
have been forced to live together. This will 
give rise to clashes of ideologies, social and 
individual maladjustments, intergroup tension, 
and disharmony. The groups migrating to a 
new place have been forced by circumstances 
to adopt new adjustment technique which 
may create strong resistance against the new 
social traditions and values.’° A study of this 
complex process of socio-psychological change 
would be of immense benefit to society. 


(d) The resistance of an incoming group 
against the new values of the host society may 
lead to great social conflicts and prejudice for 
each other’s social affiliations and, in the final 
analysis, may affect the attitudes and overt 
social behaviour of the old and the new 
groups. An objective analysis of the attitudes 
of one group towards the values and beliefs of 
the other should go a long way in removing 
the tension between the groups. 


(e) The dislocation of any group tends to 
result in the greater incidence of criminal 
behaviour. After the partition of the country, 
families have been torn asunder and groups 
which had been living together for centuries 
separated, This may lead to a weakening of 
social control forces and may, therefore, result 
in a strong disregard for moral and social 
sanctions. Adolescents and children are very 
much susceptible to such tendencies. A very 
thorough, intensive, and objective study of 
these variables should furnish valuable infor- 
mation to the psychologist, sociologist, and 
public administrator. 


(f) A study of the psychological reactions 
of both the local and the in-coming groups 
would certainly give us a deeper insight into 
the prevailing conflicts and prejudices and the 
subsequent social and political disharmony 
among the groups; and once the operative 
motivations behind this behaviour have been 
unearthed, it would be far easier to deal with 
them. 


This tentative outline of the different areas 
of socio-psychological research refers primarily 
to the inner activity, specially the ‘world of 
meaning’ that is vital to our understanding of 
external behaviour. It seems that the inner 
world of meaning is a more powerful force in 
social behaviour, It is made up of images and 
ideas which modify and help to determine the 
attitudes and overt actions of individuals and 
groups, which in their turn, make up our 
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external environment of material objects and 
personalities with whom we interact. An 
objective investigation of the ‘inner world’ of 
the people should, therefore, furnish us with 
valuable data for the understanding of overt 
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scholars. ”*” ” * 11 We, therefore, have the 


necessary methodological concepts and 
techniques. Our immediate task would be to 
modify the techniques and methods to suit 
our own needs. It is also likely that in attemp- 








social behaviour. Researches on these lines ting this, we develop newer and _ better 
have been made by a number of Western techniques. 
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TRADITION—ITS ROLE IN A PEOPLE’S LIFE 





Kr. De KarnaTAKI 





At the outset, the author analyses what tradition is and points out how our fishis who 
were pedagogic psychologists codified Samskaras, thus giving concrete shape to tradition. He 
emphasises the fact that the tradition of a people is the key to understanding a people's life. 
Therefore, no social reformer or an administrator can ignore the vital relationship of tradition 


with a people’s life. 


Kr. De Karnataki is a member of the Department of Logic, Psychology, and Philosophy, 


Khalsa College, Bombay. 


Introduction.—Nearly two centuries ago, 
our world witnessed one of the greatest events 
in man’s history. It was a powerful impact of 
the West on the East. The old world had seen 
its own periods of blossoming and flowering 
many years ago. But, by this time, it was 
slumbering and stagnant. The new world, 
merely a child in contrast to the East, was now 
vigorously growing up and launching on its 
campaign of expansion and power. Owing 
to intrepid explorers and discoverers, paths 
towards the entire East were opened up to the 
European countries. With the full youthful 
vigour, the Europeans made their headway 
into the several countries of the East. 


The Europeans possessed the freshness and 
vitality of a young people. Moreover, they 
developed original and far-reaching. techni- 
ques of warfare and governance. They were 
also out to amass wealth and fortune by trade 
in the proverbial golden East. Owing to their 
mode of living and Christianity, a robust sense 
of superiority and strength was in them. The 
Europeans descended on the Eastern countries 
with a strange but highly practical mixture of 
getting rich by trade and colonisation and 
saving the ‘pagan’ Orientals through 
Christianity. 


It is interesting to know how the Europeans 
first came to the Eastern countries as traders 
and established their commercial factories and 
how they brought their missionaries along with 


them and how, side by side with the 
missionaries’ procelytising work, the European 
traders transferred themselves into rulers by 
shrewdly and promptly taking advantage of 
the gullible unsuspecting nature of, and 
disunion among, the native peoples. All this is 
fascinating but it is neither noteworthy nor 
instructive to bear elaborate chronicling, One 
thing came out of all this: the sure and steady, 
and dynamic impact of the West on the East. 


Gradually, churches, and schools were built 
up amidst the Eastern peoples on the wake of 
conquest by the Europeans. Schools were 
established to create clerks, so that subordinate 
native personnel could be relied on to assist 
in the governance of the native population by 
the Europeans. Churches were built far and 
wide over the lands and the natives were made 
to look upon Christianity as the superior and 
enlightened faith without whose aid they 
would never be redeemed and saved. As a 
result of, this two-edged wedge of ‘Caesar’ and 
‘Christ’,. much confusion and commotion 
infiltrated into the Orientals. 


The Western impact on the Eastern 
population consisted of two tangible aspects: 
first, it was novel and the Orientals were 
mostly unfamiliar with it; secondly, it was 
wholly practical in the sense that it held out 
ways and means of earning money; through 
various services created by the alien regimes 
for the natives. Naturally, many of the 
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Orientals took to the Western mode of life, 
atleast so far as it impressed them. The result 


was that the Western manners and custom and 


their outward glamorous traits were taken over 
by the Eastern people. Over their own, the 
layer of the European mode of life was put on. 
This was characteristically superficial. Slowly 
but surely, there was a sundering away of 
these Easterners. Indulging in western mode 
of life was not based upon a proper and 
judicious evaluation of their own tradition and 
building thereon. Thus the life of these people 
became jolted, one-sided, and highly unstable. 


Many thinkers, even in the West impressed 
by the futility of the Western impact on the 
East insofar as it was a one-sided affair. There 
was no life-growing and healthy interchange 
and mixture of the Western and Eastern 
modes of life. The Western mode sat very 
lightly on the Eastern basis. There seemed to 
be no cross-fertilization between the two modes 
so that both could benefit. This fact set them 
to think hard about the role of tradition in a 
people’s life. It was felt urgent to study 
tradition and find out its significance. What is 
tradition and what is its worth? Such 


questions were posed. 


Against this background of intellectual 
awakening of interest in tradition and its 
significance, it is necessary to study the 
problem of tradition and its role in a people’s 
life, with special reference to Indian Society. 

What is tradition —Very useful and intelli- 
gent study about tradition has recently been 
undertaken by various persons both in 
sociology and social psychology. The two 
sciences of sociology and social psychology 
might be characterised by their two comple- 
mentary approaches. They are descriptive and 
analytic. Both these approaches have been 
very useful in understanding what tradition is. 
Tradition is built up over many ages by human 
beings in different societies and transmitted on 
to the coming generations. We could aptly 
characterise it as social heredity, that is, 
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heredity built up by one society at one age and 
passed on to another society at another age. 
Heredity which could be distinguished for the 
sake of convenience is something of the 
cumulative past, whereas environment is of 
the cumulative present; both are viewed so 
from the point of view of individuals compos- 
ing any society. It is, however, to be admitted 
that they are closely interrelated as they 
influence and mould each other. For our 
purpose we may emphasise the social heredity 
aspect of tradition. 


How is tradition formed and built up? How 
is it transmitted to or taken up by the succeed- 
ing generations of people? There are several 
stages in the process and they have to be 
understood, not quite chronologically but 
logically. After all, tradition is a mode of 
behaviour of the individuals composing any 
one society. In order to understand the various 
strands that go to make up tradition, a mode 
of behaviour, we shall consider the types of 
behaviour meant by habit, usage, vogue, 
fashion and custom. 


Habit is a mode of behaviour of an 
individual, it is initiated and built up by 
him, consciously and strivingly. Once it is 
built up, the Individual need not and does 
not generally indulge in it consciously and 
strivingly. It becomes a mode of activity 
in which the individual indulges over’ a 
long stretch of time, more or less commonly. 
It ‘builds up a disposition in the individual 
to act in the learnt way, whenever it is 
required to do so. Though the individual 
has to use some extra energy to build up a 
habit, once it is built up he need not spend any 
special energy over it; it is indulged in as a 
matter of course. In this way, a habit is a 
means of conserving one’s energy for other 
purposes. Let us take an illustration. I very 
much want to get up very early in the 
morning, say, at four o’clock every day. I want 
to acquire a habit of doing so. Though I feel 
it is very pleasant to be in bed at an early 
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hour, I strive consciously and do not mind it 
being somewhat unpleasant to get up at 
4 o'clock. I practice getting up at 4 o’clock in 
the morning for a sufficiently long period. 
Then after some time, I begin to get up at 
4 easily without being conscious of it or 
striving for it. I have come to acquire the 
habit of getting early at 4 o’clock. Now I can 
conserve my energy that was formerly used 
in trying to get up for any other purpose, 
a mode of behaviour which is initiated 
consciously and strivingly. 


When a habit is practised by, or, as it is put, 
‘caught by’, more than one individual, it 
becomes a usage. Here, the other individuals 
who note and practise the habit of one parti- 
cular individual who started it need not and 
do not have to spend so much energy as the 
first individual did; there is not so much of 
consciousness and striving, though there is and 
will be some of them. The other individuals 
have been facilitated to a great extent by the 
example of the first individual who started 
the habit. Once the other individuals begin 


‘to indulge in the habit, it becomes something 


common to all of them and it is indulged in 
easily and smoothly. The mode of drinking 
water not by touching the lips to the glass, 
but by pouring water from it into the mouth 
could be taken as an example of usage. It was 
and must have been started as a habit by 
an individual consciously and strivingly in the 
beginning. Later, it was adopted by the 
members of the family of the particular 
community. Thereafter, it becomes a usage 
among the members composing the society. 
It could simply be termed as a common habit 
indulged in by more than one individual. We 
have to remember only that the consciousness 
and striving are not so evident and present 
in other individuals who adopted it from the 
individual who started it. 


Many usages become thoroughly prevalent 
among the members of any society, and when 
they begin to be handed down from gene- 


ration to generation, the usages become 
custom. Before going further, let us consider 
vogues and fashions as a contrast. A distinct 
feature of custom will become evident. 


Vogues and Fashions——A usage confines 
itself to superficial and external features of 
life of the individuals. It also assumes an 
aspect of social approbation of others. It does 
not change much and often remains fairly 
constant in the life of the individuals of a 
society. Under these circumstances, the usage 
transforms itself into a vogue. The use of 
jewellery in our society may be taken as an 
example. Here, this is merely confined to the 
external aspect of the individuals. Human 
being’s deep and abiding need is not satisfied 
by ornaments which are mostly for ‘show’, for 
social approbatioin as corroborated by the 
fact that the ornaments are not often worn by 
persons when they are at home but on special 
occasions, Wearing of ornaments has become 
such a habit among the members of society 
that the poor put on imitation ornaments on 
various occasions. Moreover, though vogue 
may not have started with any idea of sex 
behind it; this is evident by the fact that 
women in human society only wear ornaments. 
But, probably, this aspect is more glaring and 
evident in fashion. 


Fashion is a mode of behaviour indulged in 
by individuals. It has all characteristics of a 
vogue. Certain features are here maximised. 
The superficial and not the deep and abiding 
needs of life are the be-all and end-all, so to 
speak, of the fashion. There is no element of 
fair constancy in fashion; the element of 
change and novelty is very much at work. 
‘The aspect of show and social approbation 
has come almost aggressive here in that a 
fashion compels others to take notice of it. 
The sex element probably is.more distinctly 
and intensively evident here as fashions are 
much prevalent among adolescents and 
women. Fashions in dresses bring out all these 
features involved in fashions. How much 
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variety and novelty and exhibitionism the 
modern youth and, especially, the modern eve 
illustrate in their donning of multi-patterned 
dresses! A fashior goes on varying and chang- 
ing and retained its novelty. 


Custom.—New, we are in a position to 
understand a custom fully. It is a usage, but 
not confined to the present only. It is some- 
thing that is passed on from generation to 
generation. It is something indulged in by the 
common people in any society, It is some- 
thing that is mostly indulged in by individuals 
without any conscious and striving effort. It 
has no sex element for its appeal. Moreover, 
it is something that is constant and abiding. 
It is in distinct contrast to fashion which 
changes. 


Early marriage (neither child marriage nor 
early consummation) and joint family could 
be taken as examples of custom in our society. 
It is true that they are now being undermined 
by economic and sociological causes. Notwith- 
standing this fact, let us consider them from 
the point of view of prevalent custom. They 
did not come into being in one day or in 
one generation. They have been handed down 
from one generation to another. They are 
adhered to by the common people in Indian 
society. There seems to be no striving for con- 
forming to them. They concern the very vital 
aspects of Indian lives. They are neither 
ostensible nor aggressive, they have no sexual 
appeal. The individuals by conforming to 
custom become secure and free to devote their 
energy to other pursuits in life. 


It is true, so far we have cited examples of 
custom which is predominantly conative. One 
lesson that psychology has taught very 
significantly is that all human behaviour, 
though some modes may have one of the 
aspects most prevalent in them, has all. the 
‘aspects of cognition, affection, and conation 
invariably in it. Hence we may cite some 
other examples of custom to illustrate the 
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other types. We in our society accommodate 
ourselves to it by saying ‘it is all due to our 
past karma’: we cling to it, generation after 
generation. This custom has the cognitive 
element predominant in it. We poignantly feel 
the need of food. Hence it has become 
customary to have annadan (feeding of 
people) as a rite. This could be construed as 
custom wherein the affective element is 
predominant. There are types of custom which 
touch almost many aspects of our lives—our 
beliefs, our affections, and our actions. 


The totality of custom affecting all the 
three aspects of human behaviour, viz., the 
cognitive, the affective and the conative ones 
is what we may term ‘tradition’, This is the 
system of custom built up in the past by the 
commonalty of the individuals in any society, 
touching upon almost all the aspects of the 
individuals’ lives. It is transmitted from 
generation to generation as social heredity. It 
facilitates smoothly the activities of the indi- 
viduals in any age and makes them conserve 
their energies for other pursuits in their lives. 
Much of the commonness that we find in the 
behaviour of individuals in any society is 
mostly moulded by tradition. Tradition in 
order to soak itself deeply and firmly into the 
lives of individuals strengthens itself by rituals 
and rites. The latter are the concrete and 
definite modes of activity which makes the 
individuals of any society ‘learn’, in the 
genuine sense of the term, their tradition. It 
is learning-through-doing activity which is the 
only abiding and true way of learning for life. 
We may now turn to know something of these 
rites and rituals which give concrete shape to 
tradition in any society. 

Dasa samskaras (the ten rites) upheld by 
our Sanatan Dharma are an excellent illus- 
tration of tradition being given a concrete 
shape in ritualistic ceremonies: Right from 
the period of inception of an individual in the 
mother’s womb, tradition of individuals in 
society is impressed on him. It is done so in 
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a more or less unconscious (not non- 
conscious) way for the individual who daily 
and smoothly imbues and partakes of the 
social heritage accumulated throughout the 
ages. This gives him a good start in his life. 
It is his and he becomes a product moulded by 
it; it moulds his nature. The poet Rabindra- 
nath Tagore has said in his autobiographical 
sketches that most of us, especially when we 
are very young, learn many things without any 
effort of consciousness even though we do not 
understand them consciously. This is a 
psychological truth. Our rsis, our smrtikaras 
were great padagogic psychologists when they 
codified samskaras thus giving concrete shape 
to tradition and thus making the latter firmly 
fixed on to individuals as their own nature. 
The samskaras inculcate magnificently a sense 
of depth and gravity of life in the individuals 
of a society. They are a tradition put on flesh 
and life in the true sense. 


A people’s life: correct understanding of 
the term.—The science of social psychology 


‘scientifically analyses the notions of ‘a. people 


and shows how far and in what sense it could 
pe said to have a life of its own. McDougall 
may be taken as a typical thinker who has 
developed his own theory in answer to these 
questions in his ‘Group Mind’. His contention 
is that a people (in the sense of a society) is 
a distinct entity which is ‘an organised system 
of forces, which has a life of its own, tendencies 
of its own, a power of moulding all its com- 
ponent individuals, and a power of perpetua- 
ting itself as a self-identical system subject to 
slow and gradual change’. He further holds 
that a society or a people has a social mind 
which is “something that exists in and along 
with the separate minds of its members and 
over and above any sum of those minds 
created by mere addition”. It is true that 
McDougall carefully defines what he means 
by mind as an organised system of mutual or 


purposive forces. 


There are philosophical thinkers like 
Bosanquet who develop their own theory. 
Bosanquet holds that a people, in the sense of 
a State, embodies a ‘general’ will or a ‘real’ 
will and has a personality of its own. 


Both answers, illustrated by McDougall and 
Bosanquet—though stemming from rationa- 
listic and voluntaristic standpoints—are one 
in upholding that a people has a unity which 
is so developed as to warrant one to speak 
validly that it has a distinct life of its own, 
even over and above, the lives of. the 
individuals who compose it. 





Later writers who come in the field in the 
wake of Ginsberg do not agree with the 
theories like McDougall’s and Bosanquet’s 
which unnecessarily and falsely exaggerate and 
misinterpret the unity that a people has and 
the life it may be said to possess. Especially 
M. Ginsberg in Psychology of Society very 
incisively and ably lays bare the fallacies 
underlying the position of ‘group mind’ and 
‘general will’, We may note the fundamental 
and clinching citicisms. When _ thinkers 
attribute a group mind to a people, it is 
mostly on the basis of minimising and ignoring 
the different levels of unity that the different 
social aggregates have. A people is one of the 
and clinching citicisms. When _ thinkers 
of unity, but it does not follow nor is it a fact 
that it has such a degree of unity as to put it 
on par with the individuals composing it. 
Secondly, to say that a people has such a 
unity as to warrant it being attributed to 
‘group mind’ and ‘life of its own’ is to make 
a confusion of ‘content and process’ so very 
well and clearly pointed out by Ginsberg. The 
unity of a people, we may say, consists in the 
unity of the objectives and objects that the 
members composing it pursue: this is the 
unity of the content. So far as the people, the 
individual members composing it, are con- 
cerned, the definite ways of pursuing the 
common objectives and subjects are purely 
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individual and singular. Hence they are 
different and vary from one individual 
member to another: this is the process 
(pursued by every individual member in a 
society or a people) and this is something 
which can never be said to have unity as it 
characterises singularly every individual 
member. Thus the process has no unity. In 
the light of this criticism, to jump from the 
unity of ‘content’ (which is warrantable and 
understandable) to the unity of ‘process’ 
(which is clearly unwarrantable and mis- 
leading), is fallacious and it is this fallacy 
that is underlying the group mind and general 
will theories which picture a society or a 
people to have such a unity has to say that it 
has a life of its own. This is to be unrealistic 
by shutting one’s eyes to the fact of 
an individual being impossible of being 
exhausted by any amount of social inter- 
relationships and the fact that it is the 
individuals who have to sustain and live and 
exemplify even the unity of ‘the content’ in 
their particular lives, day after day. 


The prevailing and established opinion of 
the social psychologists nowadays is that a 
people or a society does have a level of unity 
which could be very pronounced insofar as it 
is a social aggregate and that it is due to 
traditions, to use a general term, to connote 
social heredity which will have to be sustained 
and lived and grown up by the individuals 
who composed the people of a society. 
Consequently, a people or a society may be 
spoken of as distinct in the sense of having a 
life which is the unity of objectives and objects 
pursued in the individual lives of its members. 
So, in this sense, the usage of the term ‘a 
people’s life’ is permissible. 


Till now we have used ‘a people’ as more or 
less equivalent to ‘society’. Though this is not 
incorrect, let us try to bring out the special 
features of ‘a people’. Many individual 
members are said to constitute ‘a people’, or, 

.in the technical sense ‘a nation’, owing to very 
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many factors. They have a common 
geographical territory, a common government, 
a common language, a common religion (if 
possible, and in the present sense of the term, 
denoting Christianity, Islam, etc.) and a 
common tradition. Of all these factors, 
territory, etc., excluding tradition, do not 
determine and constitute a people as a people; 
on the other hand, they assist and do contri- 
bute significantly to a people as a people. 
What definitely determines and constitutes 
basically a people as a people is tradition. 
A people is after all a social aggregate 
consisting of individual members, Whatever 
unity they have as a people cannot be based 
merely and mainly and primarily on non- 
psychological factors like territory, etc. It can 
only primarily, mainly, and solely be based on 
tradition which is a psychological factor; 
(though it need not be denied that the people 
as a people could and is very much assisted and 
furthered by the other ‘physical’ factors, if 
they could conveniently be so termed). That 
which characterises and constitutes a people’s 
life is tradition wherein the present keeps 
above the past and rebuilds it in the several 
lives of the individual members who comprise 
the social aggregate termed a people. 


People’s life and tradition.—We have seen 
so far what exactly is connotated by ‘a people’s 
life’ and ‘tradition’. Now let us try to be clear 
about their relationship. A people is a social 
aggregate consisting of individual members in 
it, it is nothing except its members, It is a 
convenient name applied to the corporate life 
of the individuals. This corporate life does 
exhibit some covetable degree of unity; this 
simply means that the individual members 
composing the social aggregate of ‘a people’ 
live a life which is, more or less, common to 
all of them. This unity or commonness that is 
manifest in the modes of life of the members 
of the people is based on and is due to 
tradition. Tradition is the system of custom 
(used in a comprehensive sense of beliefs, 
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feelings, and acts) built up and lived by the 
individual members during the _ several 
generations and handed down to the succeed- 
ing generations; it is, in fact, social heredity. 
It is this core of custom which is the common 
stuff which gives the unity that a people’s 
life (or, the lives of the individual members 
composing the social aggregate of ‘a people’) 
exhibits. Thus, the relationship between a 
people’s life and tradition is a highly intimate 
one and it is indissoluble. The two aspects or 
factors of this relationship, viz., the tradition 
that is bequeathed as social heredity from the 
past generations to the present generation and 
ihe generations (i.c., the various individual 
members composing those social aggregates) 
themselves which are the present ones in 
respect of their past ones, are both living and 
dynamic ones. They both are active in mould- 
ing and growing the relationship; they 
influence each other in a very live way. 


The tradition of the past generations is 
imbued and taken up by the present 
generation. The present generation (i.¢., the 
several individuals who constitute it) lives the 
tradition in its daily life. In living through 
tradition, it adopts it and, probably, gives 
slowly and imperceptibly a new, not 
thoroughly new, but a fresh twist to it and 
thus enriches the tradition and makes it grow. 
This goes on in the life of a people over very 
many generations. Tradition that is handed 
down by the past generations to the present 
one which in turn takes it up, seems at first 
sight to be something rigid, fixed, and static; 
it is not really so, It becomes flexible, change- 
able and dynamic in the hands of the 
succeeding generations. All the individual 


members composing the past and the present 
generations, which simply is a people, contri- 
bute to the building up of the two relationships 
between tradition and people’s life through 
their conforming to, and living of, the tradi- 
tion and, to a less degree, of stating and 
imperceptibly giving a fresh stage to it. 


Against the background of the intimate and 
live relationship of a people’s life and tradition, 
we are in a position to assert that tradition 
occupies a very central and weighty position 
in a people’s life insofar as it characterises and 
explains the unity that a people and, through 
it, the several individual members who 
comprise it, exhibit in their various modes and 
lives. In fact, a people’s life is most determined 
and understood by its tradition. It is true that 
the tradition of a people is the key to under- 
standing a people’s life. It again is tradition 
that will have to be duly understood and 
reckoned with whenever a people’s life is tried 
to be planned and reformed by removing any 
defects and handicaps it may have come to 
have. No administrator, no social reformer, 
1:0 serious thinker concerned with the welfare 
and prosperity of any people can shut his eyes 
to this most vital relationship of tradition with 


a people’s life. 


5. Application to Indian Life-—When we 
survey Indian Society at the present, we notice 
very many discrepancies and handicaps. It 
does not seem to have settled down and 
stabilised itself. It seems to have diverse 
elements in it, owing to religion, languages, 
and castes, and so seems to have not 
integrated itself sufficiently. First, it has been 
subject to the Mohammedan impact and 
scarcely had it time to recover from it and 
think of meeting it and try to assimilate it, 
secondly, it was subjected to the Western 
impact which was more insidious and strange 
insofar as its technology, administration, and 
policy were concerned than the Mohammedan 
one. 


To have a just and proper perspective of 
these factors, let us note the chronology of 
Indian History. About 1206 a.p., there was the 
oversweeping Mohammedan avalanche over 
Indian society. Till about 1757 a.v. (the Battle 
of Plassey), viz., about five centuries and a 
half, it was a period of recovering from the 
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Mohammedan impact and trying to adjust 
and assimilate it. The process of adjustment 
and assimilation was laboriously going on and 
before it could complete itself satisfactorily, 
there came the British impact and, necessarily, 
the process was halted and the scene became 
more complicated and confused than before. 
The Mohammedan surge undoubtedly gave a 
rude shock to Indian society; but, in the 
course of time, it settled down. It did not have 
sufficient time to assimilate the Mohammedan 
element and, moreover, it was, to some extent, 
a recalcitrant one. Hence the Mohammedan 
section and Indian society began to co-exist 
and to that extent we should say that the 
Mohammedan section did not corrode Indian 
society and make it demoralised. At first it was 
politically enslaved by the Moharnmedan 
hordes; but, as the latter settled and became 
sons of the soil, this political enslavement was 
mitigated to a great extent. Even if it is to 
be admitted that Mohammedan impact led 
to Indian society to becoming enslaved 
politically, it could never be said that it 
became economically, socially, and spiritually 
enslaved also by the Mohammedans. But all 
this state of affairs completely changed when 
the British impact came to be felt fully by 
about 1757 a.p. 


In nearly two centuries from 1757 a.p., the 
British impact on Indian society has greatly 
complicated and confused the state of affairs 
and it led to political, economic, social, and 
spiritual enslavement of Indian society on an 
unprecendented scale in its entire history. Ten 
years ago the political enslavement came to 
an end. Again, the economic enslavement also 
has almost come to an end. But, the social, 
spiritual enslavement seems to be still with us. 


If we do not go deeply into it, we may 
come to the conclusion that Indian society, 
characterised by its very many discrepancies 
and handicaps, cannot be termed to be a 


social aggregate which can be called ‘a 
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people’, having that degree of integration, 
cohesion and unity that characterise it 
properly. But let us not be blinded by the 
present maze which is merely a growth of 
about seven centuries and a half (even if we 
combine the Mohammedan and British 
periods of impact) as contrasted to that of 
roughly twenty centuries of integration that 
Indian society through beginning sometime 
after the Pandava-Kaurava battle, the theme 
of the epic Maha-bharat which could be put 
at about 800 s.c. So, underneath a hard 
surface of the social, spiritual enslavement by 
the Western impact, there is the solid and 
abiding core of tradition, as it is still influenc- 
ing and shaping the lives of the individual 
members. This has been attested to very ably 
and scientifically on the basis of evidence by 
the historian A.L. Basham who has compiled 
‘The Wonder that was India’. He points out 
in his work how the social heredity built up by 
the past generations and typified by such 
characters as are portrayed in the epic and 
other classics will long be admired and copied 
by generations to come. 


Let us note some of the salient features of 
the tradition to which our people are heir. We 
shall try to group tradition under three heads, 
corresponding to the three predominant 
aspects in them, viz., cognition, affection, and 
conation, or, beliefs, feelings, and acts. 

The two tenets of belief in our people 
handed down from generation to generation 
could be put as karma and janmantara. “Asa 
person sows, so he reaps” is the eternal law of 
karma. This tenet has both a backward and 
forward outlook. The past is done already, 
and so the present is a necessary outcome of it. 
But the future is to be made in time to come 
and it depends on the present. Although 
a man cannot escape from the fruits of his 
past acts, his future is open and free to him 
insofar as he can mould it by his present acts 
of which he could be cautious. Thus, far from 
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being fatalistic, karma tenet is one that fills us 
with hope for the future as we come to know 
that, as the past has moulded the present, the 
present can and does also mould the future. 
The other firm belief is janmantara, Our 
present life is not a mere clean state, it is a 
growth of all the previous heredity; it is 
something which has all the definite shape 
given to it by the past. Similarly, it extends to 
the future in order to fulfil the commitments 
of the present life, as the present one is not a 
mere vacuity and inactivity but something 
which grows layers of precipitates of acts 
bequeathed to the future. As is sometimes put, 
the tenet of janmantara is not one of mere 
monotony and fear insofar as it forces man to 
a succession of lives after lives, It is something 
which pumps up faith and courage into a 
man as he need not resign himself to think 
that he is pent up by the present short and 
insignificant life only after which there is an 
absolute blank. Moreover, this is a very eleva- 
ting belief as it makes us take a long-range 
view of all our acts and aspirations stretching 


over into the confines of eternity. We may 


rest satisfied by stressing these twin-béliefs of 
karma and janmantara as the cognitive aspect 
of Indian tradition. 


We may term the affective element of our 
tradition as ‘God-intoxication’. We feel that 
a Supreme Independent Power which is 
responsive and communicative to us is the 
very bed-rock of all things in the universe, 
including ourselves. This mode of feeling is 
something that is handed again down to us 
from generation to generation. God to us is 
antaryamin, one who is in us; antahsaksin, one 
who witnesses everything; it is He who is 
preraka, prompter to us in all that we do. He 
presides over all that was, all that is and all 
that is to come. He is all-merciful, but yet just. 
He is full of all the beneficent qualities. He 
needs nothing from anything outside Himself. 
He always sees to the development and growth 
and perfection of us the jiwas. Such is ‘God- 


intoxication’ feeling to which the people are 
heir. As the Gita puts it, everything is 
pervaded by the vibhuti (splendour) of God 
(Bg. 10,41). As the memorable maha-vakya 
has it, it is not I who is the doer (i.e., it is not 
my weak and dependent power which is the 
cause of my activities, but it is that enlivened 
and enforced by the supreme and independent 
power of the Lord), but God who is the Doer 
(Naham Karta, Harih Karta). Again, out of 
compassion and love for His dependent 
followers, to sustain the good and to outwit 
the wicked, God appears again and again 
amidst us. Lord Srikrishna says ‘sambhavami 
yuge yuge’ (Bg. 4,1-8). All this is the affective 
element of the tradition that is built up and 
propogated in our people. 


We now come to the conative element of 
our tradition. Without being exhaustive, this 
could be summed up in the panca mahayajnas 
that every one of our people is exhorted to 
perform every day of our life. Brahma-yajna, 
Deva-yajna, Pitr-yajna, Bhuta-yajna and 
Manusya-yajna—these are the five yajnas. 
They are considered to be yajnas, very 
meaningfully, They are sacrifices or con- 
secrated acts of our daily life which are 
construed as dutiful service rendered unto the 
Lord in a spirit of humility and adoration and 
purity. Patient and persevering study of the 
Vedas or gunuine and _life-emancipating 
knowledge is Brahma-yajna. Devout and 
active worship of the Lord through some 
rituals in propitiating the various agents of 
His who sustain the entire universe is what 
could be rendered as Deva-yajna. Pitr-yajna 
is that through which we concretely remember 
what all we owe to our ancestors and what all 
we have to do to repay our debt to them 
through performance of a _ householder’s 
function of reading up a worthy family which, 
on all accounts, in all climes, and by all, is 
soundly considered to be the corner-stone and 
edifice of the entire social structure. Then 
comes Bhuta-yajna whereby we help in so 
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many ways in sustaining and prospering the 
entire flora and fauna amidst whose cradle 
we live our lives. Lastly is listed Manusya- 
yajna. This is a very comprehensive injunc- 
tion on every one of us to discharge, through 
acts of all possible service and charity, our 
duty towards our fellow-human beings as we 
immensely owe almost everything to the 
society of which we are members. 


In outline, this could be said to be the 
very essentials of the tradition of our people. 
Our tradition may be said to consist in a very 
live apprehension of the reality and dignity 
and uniqueness of every individual who is a 
beloved dependent follower of the all-loving, 
supreme, independent, One God who is 
ever ready to sustain the good and outwit 
the wicked and who has bestowed in His 
wisdom a measure of freedom to us his 
followers to realise our own true selves in 
dutiful service. This has been something that 
has been built up and propagated and 
sustained by very many generations of our 
people over the long historical ages from 
which this country has emerged. Ignoring or 
setting aside some of the discrepancies and 
handicaps in our society which we have con- 
sidered previously, it could safely be asserted 
that we constitute a people and that we have 
‘a life’ of our own, insofar as it is made up 
by our tradition. It is the tradition whose 
outline we have sketched that is the raison 
d’etre in scientifically ascribing ‘a pegple’s 
life’ to Indian society in this country. Hence, 
in order to understand and grasp our people’s 
life; we should constantly and firmly fix our 
attention on our tradition. It is only after 
understanding and grasping the true nature 
of our people’s life that we can plan or build 
any programme for the betterment and 
development and progress of this country. 
Tradition occupies a place of pride in a 
people’s life in moulding and making what 
it 1S. 
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In the light of our study of the elements 
cf tradition in our people’s life and their place 
therein, let us offer some comments on how 
we could tackle the task of minimising and 
removing some of the discrepancies and 
handicaps crept into Indian society, owing to 
reasons of its history during the last seven or 
eight centuries. 


The element that is the bed-rock on which 
the unity or integration that Indian society 
has achieved in evolving itself into ‘a people’ 
is tradition in its comprehensive aspect. So, 
even in minimising and removing these 
discrepancies and handicaps which have made 
it less unified and disintegrated, we have to 
fall back on emphasising the greater role that 
Indian tradition should play in re-establishing 
and furthering the unity and integration of 
Indian society, then alone it can reassert itself 
as ‘a people’. Let us take some sector of ou: 
people’s life, like education, industry, and 
government and offer our comments. 


The present system of education in this 
country, though it has had a career for more 
than a century and half, has made very poor 
progress which is astonishing to educationa- 
lists. A small percentage of people has been 
touched by the present educational system. 
This is only natural as the prevailing system 
has ignored the tradition. Very recently 
H. C. Dent, the noted British educationalist, 
made a first hand study of Indian educational 
system, and in his Address on “Educational 
Problems of India” he opines that he does 
‘not believe that Indian education will 
advance on genuinely appropriate lines until 
the Western tradition has been thrown over 
board or, if you like, until a genuine tradition 
of education has been established’! ‘The 
dead weight of an alien tradition’ is some- 
thing that is the chief and sole cause for our 
educational backwardness. We have to throw 
over speedily and wholeheartedly the Western 
tradition. It amounts to resuscitating our own 





1 Asian Review, (London), Vol. LI (January 1925), p. 35. 
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sciences, like the Vedas, the Vedangas, the 
Darsanas and the Sastras and the Kalas. 
When we have firmly established the tradi- 
tional subject and have grounded ourselves in 
them, and then only, we shall be in a position 
to switch over to the Western traditional 
subjects and master them by assimilating the 
genuine and helpful elements in our own 
traditional subjects. This is the only true and 
possible way in which we can contribute 
something of our own genuine elements to 
world’s pool of knowledge. The one measure 
that we have to adopt shall be straight away 
to abolish the English language as medium 
of instruction at all stages and substitute it 
by Sanskrit and regional languages, the 
vehicles and embodiments of our tradition. 
H. C. Dent frankly says that ‘the great 
generality of the people of India will not want 
English, and I think it is an educational 
burden which is being imposed on far too 
many children’.? One greatest element in our 
traditional education which has been tested 
and found to be wholly scientific and genuine 
is that it was one that fitted each individual 


who is unique in his ability and aptitude and 


need by modifying itself into various modes. 
According to this feature, some were given 
formal education; others only informal, some 
were taught the Vedas and other Sastras; 
others merely puranas and itihasas ; some were 
given literary education; others craft educa- 
tion. Underlying all these differentiations 
of the traditional education, a_ universal 
and well-systematised body of tradition in 
all its aspects was invariably imbued by 
our people. This wholesome aspect should 
soak through and through any educational 
system that can really lead our people 
to progress, 


It is wrong to say that Indian people had 
no industry in the past. Only industry they had 
was not of the present western-type of centra- 
lised and large-scale factory which had led to 


1 Thid., p. 36. 


many distressing features of modern Western 
civilisation, like greater and greater urbani- 
sation, concentration of thickly populated 
labour-folk, degradation of social inter- 
relationships, eye-sores of slum areas, lessening 
of sturdy individual consciousness and the 
greatest evil of growing materialistic outlook 
among human beings. Even in planning 
industry in our country, to make it successful 
and worthwhile, we have to base it on ancient 
traditional background. Industry has to be 
decentralised; it should lay less stress on 
machines than on human beings; it should 
have merely the target of catering to the 
genuine and basic needs of the people and, 
thereby, not disrupting the people by making 
them more and more materialistic. Industries 
which were flourishing in the past should be 
given top priority for resurgence; then only 
should other industries be grafted on these 
traditional one. Thus there is a crying need 
of industry in our country for being put on 
traditional foundations. 


Let us take up Government. Throughout 
the long history of our people, inspite of 
changes in suzerainty of this monarch or that 
monarch and inspite of very many incessant 
fights and battles and in spite of foreign rule, 
the living conditions throughout the length 
and breadth of the land were satisfactorily very 
high. This condition continued almost un- 
disturbed during the Mohammedan period. 
Only when we come to the British period, the 
living conditions began to deteriorate slowly 
and poverty began to cover the living face of 
the land by its cold and grim shroud. Leaving 
aside the clever and deliberate economic and 
administrative policies pursued by the British 
rulers, we have to single out the disastrous 
blow struck by disrupting the equal tenor and 
self-sufficiency and self-rule of the numerous 
village republics spread over the entire land. 
This led to sapping of initiative in the people 
and made them helplessly dependent on the 
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centre of government for even their daily 
necessities of life. To set right this deplorable 
feature in the present government, we have 
to bring back the village panchayat which 
truly is the traditional feature of government. 
Again, we have to adopt the system of election 
on our traditional indirect mode and make it 
an indirect election system so that many of 
the present deplorable features may be 
checked, and, in course of time, removed. 


We have to have a good and clear under- 
standing of the tradition of the people and 
utilise it as a starting point for building the 
future of the life of the Indian people. 


Conclusion.—In fact, it is tradition which 
gives a living shape to a people’s life. On the 
basis of this study of the role of tradition in a 
people’s life, we took Indian life and applied 
the results of the inquiry to it and have come 
to some definite conclusions that the discre- 
pancies and handicaps should be removed. 
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Finally, we have noticed how an intelligent 
and clear understanding of the role of tradi- 
tion in a people’s life leads to a useful and 
worthwhile formulation of the goals and 
objectives that may be set up for any people. 

The upshot of our study makes it abun- 
dantly clear that, as tradition plays an 
important role in a people’s life, it fixes up 
ideals for a people. It is tradition which can 
lay down the ways and means also for the 
achievement of the ideals set up. Moreover, 
the task of building up a people’s life along 
right and healthy lines is smoothened and 
facilitated immensely, if tradition of that 
people’s life is taken as a basis. It would be 
very helpful if this role of tradition in a 
people’s life is always kept steadily in view. 
Whenever any specific aspects of the people’s 
life crop up, they have to be understood and 
tackled from the viewpoint of tradition, Any 
genuine progress in a people’s life is only 
possible on the basis of tradition. 
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TRIBES IN INDIA—THEIR CIVIL AND SOCIAL CONDITIONS 





Proressor C. B. MamoriaA 





The article surveys in a brief and compact manner the family life lived by different tribal 
people in India. Professor Mamoria, who is on the Faculty of M. B. College, Udaipur, makes 
a comparative study of tribal people and shows how similar conditions are obtaining among 
certain western tribal people. The problems of pre-marital sexual laxity, abortion, child and 
adult marriages are discussed with great zeal and conclusions are based on scientific facts. 


Apart from the general disparity of sexes in 
the country, a great inequality of sexes is 
found between different socio-economic 
groups, too, Among the principal communities 
in India, females are fewer than males, In 
1931, the Sikhs had only 78 females for every 
100 males as against 95 females among the 
Hindus and the Christians; 90 among the 
Muslims and 94 among the Jains and the 
Parsis. The tribal people had slight excess of 


females. In 1951, the position was somewhat 
different. There were 84 females among the 
Sikhs, 94 among the Hindus, 99 among the 
Christians, 92 among the Jains, 98 among the 
Parsis, 94 among the Muslims, and 95 among 
the Tribal people for 100 males. The following 
table gives the sex distribution of population 
in the important religious groups since 
1891:? 


Females for 1,000 males 





Community 1891 1901 
Hindus 962 969 
Muslims 940 937 
TRIBALS 991 1,016 
Christians 913 935 
Jains N.A. N.A. 
Sikhs N.A. N.A. 
Parsis N.A. N.A. 
India 958 ~ 963 


1921 1931 1951 
954 953 948 
909 904 944 
996 1,009 951 
935 952 992 
931 941 927 
755 784 848 
944 940 982 
945 Bie ian 





It will be observed that in comparison with 
other communities Tribal people have, except 
Christians, Jains and Parsis, a higher number 
of females for 1,000 males, it is so because 
they generally marry late. Hence the early 
years of greater fertility are wasted before 
marriages are contracted. 

Our data about the primitive tribes are per- 
functory. The statistical value of the accounts 


given by the travellers, the missionaries, and 
the anthropologists are very doubtful. The 
data about the age of menarche among the 
tribal people are even more so. Some data 
have been collected by eminent workers in 
the field like Dr. Elwin and Dr. Majumdar. 
According to Dr, Elwin, the most likely age 
for the menarche among the tribal people 
of Madhya Pradesh is between 12 and 15. 


1G.O.L, Bureau of Census, Census of India, 1901, 1911, 1921, 1931, and 1951. 
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Dr. Majumdar examined 367 girls, in their 
teens, of seven tribes of northern India, of 
which only the Hos, the Korwas, and the 
Tharus provided reliable data. Out of a total 
number, only 12 had their first menstruation 
before they were 10, 97 had it between 10 
and 12; 191 between 12 and 14; 50 between 
14 and 16 and 11 at 16 and over. 3.3 per 
cent. of girls were below 10 years; 26.4 per 
cent. between 10 and 12 years; 52 per cent. 
were between 12 and 14 years; and 15.3 per 
cent. between 14 and 16 years; and only 3 
per cent. above 16 and over. Thus it will be 
observed that in 78.40 per cent. of girls, the 
age of menarche among the tribal girls was 
between 12 and 14 compared with 92.0 per 
cent. among the girls of all races in India. 
Menstruation appears early among the 
Mongoloid tribes—the Garos, the Kukis, and 
the Tharus—which distinguish them from the 
Australoid or pre-Dravidian tribes like the 
Hos, Mundas, and others.” 


As compared to the tribal people, 80 per 
cent. of the Indian girls, according to the Age 
of Consent Committee, menstruate between 
12 and 15 years. J. Robinson found 12 years 
4 months as the average age for menarche in 
Hindu girls of Calcutta; 13 years 2 months 
in Madras; and 13 years 3 months in Bombay. 
In temperate climate the period sets in later. 
Kreiger observes that the average age for 
menstruation in Christians is 16 years 9 
months 25 days; 15 years 7 months 25 days 
in Berlin; 15 years 1 month 14 days in 
London; and 14 years 5 months 29 days in 
Lyons.* 


Marriage.—Between menstruation and 
motherhood a longer period passes among the 
tribal women than among others. Usually 
marriages take place late, but normally no 


women remain single in the tribal society, the 


2D. N. Majumdar, Matrix of Indian Culture, (Lucknow: The Upper India Publishing House, 
1947), pp. 78-80. 
*Carr Saunders, The Population Problem, (London: Oxford University Press, 1922), p. 91. 
4G. O. I. Bureau of Census, Census of India, 1931, 1. 
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only exception being the Hos of Kolhan. From 
the Census statistics, 1931, we find that there 
were 687 wives for 1,000 females between 
the ages of 15 and 20, as compared to 564 
among the Christians, 909 among the Hindus, 
and the same number among the Muslims. 
The following table gives the marital status 
by religion, in percentages, for India in 
i33i;* 


Marital Status of women aged 15-39 
by religion 


(in percentages) 





Community Unmarried Married Widowed 


18 


Jain 4 78 

Hindus 4 80 16 
Muslims 5 85 10 
Sikhs 8 87 15 
TRIBALS 10 80 10 
Christians 15 80 5 
Buddhists 15 80 5 
Parsis 45 50 5 





Thus it will be seen that all the religious 
groups sharply differ in marital status. 


Child marriages practically do not take 
place among the tribes, though of late, many 
tribes have introduced the system of child 
marriage under the influence of Hindu 
culture. In Chota Nagpur, the well-to-do 
families of Santhals, Mundas and the Oraons 
have come into close contact with the Hindus. 
Among them the age of marriage for girls 
has come down to 9 or 10 and for the boys 
to 12 or 13. Similarly, girls of the Bhils of 
Gujerat and Nimar division in M. P. marry 
early. But among the Nagas and Kukis of 
Assam, girls marry between the ages of 15 
and 20 and the boys between the ages of 18 
and 25. Some tribes like the Hos and the 
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Mundas of Chota Nagpur marry girls pretty 
late. The high bride-price necessary for con- 
tracting marriage makes it difficult for the 
young man to marry, and marriage is con- 
sequently postponed till late in life. Girls 
seldom marry before they are 18 or 20 and 
men seldom below 25 or even 30. In other 
tribes too, in Northern India, the average age 
of marriage of girls does not fall below 15 
or go above 20. 


The groom is usually older than the bride 
in the tribal areas, but in Assam, among the 
Purum Kukis, brides are not older than the 
grooms. Usually the difference in age between 
husband and wife is never more than 15. 
Rape, abduction, elopement and widowhood 
can be traced to the disparity in the age of 
husband and wife. More often than not, a 
man is married at the age of 35 to a girl of 
15, so that when he is 50 the girl is 30. 
Normally woman demands sexual life to 
continue when the husband may not be 
willing to do so. This great difference in age 
between husband and wife has repurcussions 


on the fertility of the wife. 


Pre-marital and Extra-marital sex rela- 
tions—There is a great opportunity for 
satisfying the sex-impulses outside marriage 
among the tribes of India. Pre-marital sexual 
chastity is not very rigidly insisted upon in 
many tribes. Among the Muria Gonds of 
Bastar, according to Dr. Elwin, bachelors and 
maidens of a village pass the night in a 
common house where they pair off according 
to their choice. The mates are changed 
occasionally or regularly. They indulge in 
this practice till they are married and leave 
the organisation. Marriage between the mates 
of the Ghotul (Bachelor’s House) is very rare.® 
Each Oraon bachelor had a sweetheart in the 


5V. Elvin, The Murias and their Ghotul, (London: Oxford University Press, 1948), p. 333. 
8S. C. Roy, The Oraons, 1915. pp. 246-247. 
7J. Hutton, The Angami Nagas, (London: Macmillan & Co., Ltd. 1921), p. 374. 

®W. C. Smith, The Ao Naga Tribe of Assam, (London: Macmillan & Co., Ltd. 1925). p. 57. 
*Compare E. Westermarck, The Origin and Development of Moral Ideas, (London: Macmillan 
& Co., Ltd. 1908), II p. 423. 


spinter’s house half a century ago. If a girl 
refused to accept a lover, she was let down 
by the older girls by refusing to dance with 
her until she accepted a paramour. The orga- 
nisation of the Bachelor’s House has now 
gone underground and it is difficult to say 
what the present conditions are.° Among the 
Naga tribes also we find similar type of pre- 
nuptial laxity. “The Aos’” writes Dr. Hutton, 
“are notorious for the unchastity of their 
women....From a tender age girls are free 
to do as they like before marriage, and are 
thus with difficulty prevented from doing so 
afterwards. The unmarried girls sleep in 
small houses, built for the purpose in twos 
or threes, and the unmarried men sleep with 
them.”* Only adult marriage is in vogue 
among the Ao Nagas, according to Smith, 
“but, prior to wedlock the girls are allowed 
great freedom. It is said that Naga Tribes 
who are entitled to wear the “orange blossom 
of virginity” on the wedding day are very rare. 
The girls sleep by twos or threes in separate 
houses or in the houses of widows, where they 
are visited nightly by their lovers.”* Girls 
among the Angami, Nagas consider short hair, 
the symbol of virginity, to be a disgrace and 
are very anxious to wear it long.’ Post-marital 
laxity is also not unknown among the tribes 
of the other parts. During the important 
festivals, such as the Nagh Parab among the 
Hos and the Khaddi among the Oraon, men 
and women freely indulge in sexual relations. 
It may,therefore, be said that there is a great 
opportunity for satisfying sex-desires outside 
wedlock among at least some of the tribes of 
India, yet we find that marriage is widespread 
among them. Hence we may conclude that 
sex activity is not the main objective of 
marriage. Economic co-operation seems to be 
the basis for marital union, though emotional 
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inter-stimulation and procreation of children 
as motives of marriage exist also. 

Pre-marital sex laxity is also noticed in other 
tribes of the world. Among the Port Barrow 
Eskimos, according to Murdooh, “promis- 
cuous sexual intercourse between married and 
unmarried people, or even among the children, 
appears to be looked upon merely as a 
matter for amusement.”'’ Of the Indians of 
the Northwest, U.S.A., Gibbs writes “Coha- 
bitation of unmarried females among their 
own people brings no disgrace if unaccom- 
panied by child birth... . This commences at 
a very early age, perhaps ten or twelve 
years.”*' Speaking of the Columbian Indians, 
Bancroft says, “Unmarried women have not 
the slightest idea of chastity, and freely bestow 
their favours in return for a kindness, or for 
a very small consideration in property paid 
to themselves or parents.”'* Powers thinks, 
“There is scarcely an attribute known as virtue 
or chastity in either sex before marriage 
among the California Indians.”!* Writing of 
conditions in Africa, Johnston says, “As 
regards the little girls, over nearly the whole 
of British Central Africa, chastity before 
puberty is an unknown condition. Before a 
girl is to become a woman it is a matter of 
absolute indifference what she does, and 
scarcely any girl remains virgin after about 
five years of age."* Weeks says that among 
the Bangala “above the age of five years it 
would be impossible to find a girl who was a 
virgin. “If”, writes Williughby, “there is ever 
a time when Bantu boys and girls are not fami- 
liar with sexual subjects, it must be in the 
years when they have not yet become familiar 
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with anything. Little effort is made to shield 
children from sexual contaminations; but on 
the contrary, it adds spice to the elders’ 
amusement when little voices try to sing those 
fearful songs, and small children ape their 
parents’ vices. Nothing seems to matter till 
puberty is approached; and then there is 
a sudden attempt to look after the girls.”" 
About the people of Burma, Webb writes, 
“Among many of the tribes there is great 
moral laxity prior to marriage. Thus among 
the Siyin and Sokte tribes of the China, female 
virtue is not expected, provided an unmarried 
girl takes the precautions to prevent mother- 
hood before marriage. Boys and girls sleep 
together wihout hindrance, and a young man 
openly cohabits with his mistress in the house 
of her parents. Similarly, among the Kachins 
young people are allowed to consort as they 
please before marriage, though the marriage 
prohibitions are usually observed even in pre- 
marital intercourse. Special bachelors’ huts are 
placed at the disposal of any couple who wish 
to try the experiment with each other. The 
experiments are continued indefinitely on both 
sides until a suitable match is found, and then 
marriage ensues. It is claimed that unchastity 
after marriage does not exist, owing to the 
freedom of experiment before marriage.”*” Of 
the people of New Zealand, writes Best, “that 
a girl would have intercourse with a youth 
before she arrived at puberty. At times 
marriage took place and was consummated 
at this early age.”'* It would appear, says 
Hartland, “that sexual intercourse before 
puberty is either recognised by a formal 
marriage or tolerated as the gratification of 


' 10Murdock, The Ethnological Results of the Port-Barrow Expedition. Ninth Report prepared 
by the Bureau of Ethnology, Smitho Sonian Institute, 1884; p. 419. 


“Gibbs, Tribes of Western Washington and North-West Oregon. 


Geological Survey, 1877. Vol. I. p. 199. 


U. S. Geographical and 


12Ban Croft, The Native Races of the Pacific States of North America, 1875. Vol. 1, p. 242. 
13Powers, The Tribes of California, U. S. Geological and Geographical Survey, 1877. Vol. III, 


p. 137. 
M4Johnston, British Central Africa, 1897. p. 409. 
15Weeks, “The Bangala of the Upper Congo”, The Journal of the Anthropological Institute, 
XXXIX, 1909, p. 589. 
16Willoughby, Race Problem in New Africa, (London: Oxford University Press, 1923), p. 127. 
17G. O. I. Bureau of Census, Census of India, 1911. Vol. IX. Burma, part I, p. 148. 
18Best, The People of New Zealand, 1914, Vol. XIV, p. 32. 
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a natural instinct among a great variety of 
people in all quarters of the globe.”?® 


The selection of mates is an important affair 
even in primitive society. The rules of 
endogamy, exogamy, hypergamy, preferential 
mating, and prohibited degrees operate simul- 
taneously and restrict considerably the free- 
dom of choice. Thus a Santhal has to marry 
within his own tribe, but not in his own clan. 
Among the Purum Kukis of Manipur, 
marriage between cousins is preferred.”?° 
A Garo man has to marry his mother-in-law 
as she is the owner of the family property. 
Marriage between grandparents and grand- 
children has also been reported from amongst 
the Gonds of Madhya Pradesh. Among the 
Lakhers of Lushai Hills, marriage with the 
widowed step-mother and with the widow of 
the son is also come upon.”' In the Bhils of 
Bombay and Rajasthan, widow re-marriage is 
commonly practised and if there is no one 
to look after her children, she takes them with 
ler to the new husband. A younger brother 
can keep the widow of his elder brother, but 
the elder brother cannot.?* 


The means of acquiring a mate in tribal 
society are varied and interesting. In the 
primitive society, payment is the most common 
way of securing a wife. The amount varies 
according to the economic conditions of the 
tribe. The Santhals, Hos, Mundas, Kharias, 
Oraons, Gonds, Nagas, Kukis, Bhils and others 
pay for their brides generally. But even 
amongst them there are also found other 
means of getting a wife, which may be dis- 
cussed here briefly. 


1. Marriage by service is the only way to 
secure a bride among the Purums of Manipur. 
The prospective groom has to serve in the 


\9Hartland, The Primitive Paternity, 1909, Vol. I, p. 272. 
20Dass, The Purums, p. 241. 
21Parry, The Lakhers, p. 294. 
22D. N. Majumdar, Races and Cultures of India, 1944, p. 145. 
23Dass, op. cit., p. 242. 

24Dass, The Bhumijas of Saraikella, p. 12. 





house of his bride’s father for 3 years. He 
may be employed to do any work that the 
sons of the house may be required to perform. 
He has board and lodging during this period 
in the house of his prospective father-in-law.** 
This practice is also observed among the 
Rangkhol Kukis, Aimols, Anals, and Chirus. 


2. Marriage by capture is another method 
found among many of the Chota Nagpur 
tribes, such as, the Hos, Santhals, Mundas, 
Bhumijas, and others. In the negotiated 
marriages, too, the father of the girl requests 
the groom to take the bride away by force. 
The date and time for this is arranged 
mutually; the bride shows some resistance but 
ultimately allows herself to be abducted. Such 
abduction marriages increase the prestige of 
the bride’s parents.** 


When a boy falls in love with a girl who 
does not reciprocate his feelings or when her 
father is not agreeable to the match, the boy 
may forcibly put a vermilion mark on the 
forehead of the girl. This mark is indicative 
of a formal marriage. Soon after the boy 
leaves the village and remains in hiding till 
the matter is settled between the guardians 
of both of them. This is observed among 
Santhals, Bhumijas, Hos, Mundas, and other 
tribes of Chota Nagpur and Orissa. 


3. Marriage by elopement is another method 
which is common among these tribes. When 
a boy and a girl love each other and their 
parents are not agreeable to the match, the 
youth have recourse to elopement. After two 
or three months, they come back to the 
village and are accepted as husband and wife. 


4. Intrusion-marriage is another peculiar 
method of securing a mate which is generally 
noticed among the Santhals and other tribes. 
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Here the initiative is taken by the bride. 
When a boy has intimate relations with a 
girl whom he promises to marry but post- 
pones the ceremony indefinitely, she stealthily 
enters his hut one early morning and takes 
her seat in a corner. The mother of the boy 
tries to drive out the girl. If the girl sticks 
to her position to the last, she wins hands 
down. The neighbours 
courtyard and the boy is forced to marry her. 


assemble in the 


5. Marriage by settlement is usually 


common among the Bhils. 


In India we have all forms of marital life 
among the tribes, viz., monogamy, polyandry, 
and polygyny. Monogamy is highly prevalent 
but it is not obligatory for any tribe. Polyandry 
is practised among the Todas of the South 
and the Jaunsar Bawar of the Himalayas— 
where there is either shortage of females as 
among the Todas, or 
rampant as in Jaunsar Bawar, so that family 
property is kept undivided by maintaining a 
common wife to all the brothers in the family. 
Polygyny is almost universally allowed in 


where poverty is 


primitive society, but rarely practised by 
individuals. The economic condition is the 
main cause. Tribal chief sometimes maintain 
a large number of wives for economic reasons. 
The desire for children, the lucky inheritance 
of one or more wives from father or elder 
brother, and the craving for prestige, all this 
induces them to have as many wiyes as 


possible. 


In every tribe, marriage is brought about 
by a number of rituals which give social 
recognition to the union. Dancing, feasting, 
and music give publicity to, and serve as 
evidence of, the union. Some of the rituals 
symbolise the union of two individuals by 
tying their clothes, hands or bodies, or mixing 
their blood. One or other of these rites are 
practised in all the tribes of India. 


*5T. C. Das, Social Organisation, in the Adivasis p. 113 
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Divorce, remarriage, and widowhood 
belong to the institution of marriage. Divorce 
is quite common among the tribes. Among the 
Khasis there are few middle-aged persons who 
have not changed their mates once or twice. 
Divorce is brought about by a formal 
ceremony. Sakam-arch, which literally means 
leaf-tearing, is the regular divorce ritual of the 
Santhals which is performed in the presence of 
the whole village. The husband and wife tear 
three sal leaves each and upset a brass pot 
filled with water with an invocation to the 
Sun-God. The Graons of Bihar have a very 
sensible custom which compels a widower to 
marry a widow or a divorced woman and not 
a spinster. But human ingenuity has found a 
way to circumvent this healthy custom by 
getting a spinster married first to a tree and 
then to a human bride groom.” 


Fertility.—The data on the life of the tribes 
are often quite unreliable because much of the 
evidence does not distinguish between fecun- 
dity and fertility of the primitive people. 
There are two opposite views about the fecun- 
dity of the primitive people. One view holds 
that the primitive people had not only an 
unrestricted but a very high fecundity. The 
other places primitive people at the bottom 
of the fecundity scale. Carr Saunders is of 
the opinion that “fecundity has increased with 
civilization.” He takes the Indians and the 
Chinese as intermediate between pre-histotric 
people and the Europeans. Since the time of 
prehistoric man, fecundity is said to have 
increased, This view has been modified owing 
to the changed conditions of life. He also 
traces this increase as biologically determined, 
because the reproductive organs of men have 
undergone a change, those of the more 
primitive races of mankind are smaller and in 
all respects less developed than those of 
civilised races. In other words, there is a 
connection between lesser development of the 
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reproductive organs and a lower degree of 
fecundity, This is a statistical conclusion based 
on biological facts. It is not possible to prove 
it as our knowledge of human fecundity is 
limited. 


Fecundity is the capacity of a woman to 
bear children, while fertility is the actual 
number of children born. A woman may 
have the power of giving birth to twenty 
children but give birth to only four. Then her 
fecundity would be twenty children, but her 
fertility four. Under very exceptional circums- 
tances, fertility of a woman corresponds rarely 
with her power of reproduction, so that the 
number of children born for which statistics 
may be available is no measure of fertility, 
much less of fecundity. The other view is 
based on the supposed correlation between 
high standard of living and low birthrate or 
as Doubleday thinks, “a deplotheric state is 
favourable to high fertility and a plethoric 
state is inversely correlated with fertility.”*° 


The fertility of women varies from tribe to 
tribe, as it does with the different species, with 


‘members of the same species, and often with 


the same member of the species, Economic 
conditions are largely responsible for the 
difference in fertility between tribes, In pros- 
perous times the number of marriages 
increases and in a couple of years, a large 
number of births take place. 


According to Dr. Majumdar, the average 
number of children born in one family among 
the Hos is 5.16 per completed fertility, that of 
Oroan 6; Kuki 6.5; Konds 7.2; and Tharus 
6.5.27 The fertility of tribal women in India 
appears to be higher than that of those outside 
India, For, according to Boas, the average 
number of children born to one mother 
among the Nass River Indians is 4.8; among 


the Kwakintl 3.5; Utambt 5.3; Atlakya- 
pamuques 5.8.°* The survival rate among the 
Nass River Indians is 55.5 per cent.; 26.6 per 
cent. among the Kwakintl; 64.6 per cent. in 
Utambt; and 41.4 per cent. in Atlakya 
pamuques. Compared with these tribes the 
figures for the Hos are 67 per cent; for Oraons 
65 per cent.; for Kuki 61 per cent.; for the 
Khonds 41 per cent.; for the Tharus 52 per 
cent.; and for the Saoras 56 per cent.”* 
According to Professor Krzywicki, the fertility 
of the tribes except the Australians and the 
Negro are not correct. 


It is true that Indian tribes are more fertile 
than their counterparts in other parts of the 
world, probably because the influence of 
contacts has not been as disastrous in India as 
elsewhere. Wherever the white people have 
colonised or settled the tribal people have 
become extinct or are on the verge of extinc- 
tion; in India, either owing to isolation, or 
non-interference, the tribes have maintained 
their prolific fertility, though the survival rate 
as found among them can be traced to the 
widespread prevalence of sexual diseases, 
syphillis being pretty common among them. 
Further, the lower survival rate which is traced 
to high infantile mortality has been brought 
about by changes in the economic base of the 
tribes, as many of the tribes originally in the 
hunting stage have been absorbed in the agri- 
cultural stage, and such adjustment has 
caused discomforts and disintegration of most 
of their tribal beliefs in the prevention and 
cure. 


It may be pointed out that the fertility is 
greater among the tribal people than among 
the advanced groups, e.g., in Assam, in 1951, 
the average number of children in one family 
among the tea garden coolie castes was 3.4 
while that among the hill tribes was 4.7. At 


““Doubleday, The True Law of Population, 1843, pp. 4-6. 
27Majumdar, op. cit., pp. 87-88. 
28F, Boas, Fifth Report on the Indians of British Columbia, quoted in Majumdar, Matrix of 
Indian Culture. 
2*Majumdar, of, cit., p. 89 
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every period of marriage duration “hill 
women” have more children than “coolie 
women” and that at the end of her reprodu- 
tive life a “coolie woman” would normally 
have 6 children and a “hill woman” 7 to 8. If 
Hinduisation is a higher cultural stage, the 
Hinduised sections of the tribal population 
show a lower fertility than that of the tribal 
people. Even the dying tribes have a high ferti- 
lity. Westemark refers to some statement made 
by different investigators where primitive 
women are stated to be more or less prolific. 
We may tentatively conclude, though this 


would go against the assumptions of Professor 
Carr Saunders, that the primitive and back- 
ward tribes have quite a high fertility. Where 
the tribes have adjusted themselves to the new 
economic base, the fertility has not slowed 
down, but where there is mal-adjustment in 
progress, not only the fertility has been 
lowered but the incidence of fertility and 
abortion have restricted the size of the 
families. 

The fertility inquiry made in 1931 reveals 
the following information on the fertility of 
different religious groups in India.*° 


Number of children per family 





Community Number 
Tribals 5.0 
Christians 5.0 
Rajputs 4.8 
Parsis 4.6 
Muslims 4.4 


Community Number 
Hindus 4.3 
Jains 4.2 
Depressed classes 4.1 
Sikhs 4.1 
Buddhists 3.8 





From these figures it will be seen that the 
rich, the urban and the better educated classes 
have a smaller number of children. On the 
other hand, the Christians and the Sikhs who 
have proselytised a large number of members 
from the lower stratum of Hindu society have 
a large number of children. The Tribal people 


are the most prolific presumably with the 
reproductive behaviour of the most aboriginal 
groups. Both Hindus and Muslims fall in 
intermediate groups, with the Muslims having 
a remarkably higher ratio than the Hindus. 

Figures of Child-woman ratios by religion 
are as follows: ** 


Child-Woman Ratios by Religion. 
Average for 1911, 1921 and 1931 





encom women aged 15-39 
Parsis 388 
Jains 625 
Hindus 678 
Buddhists 698 
Christians 741 
Muslims 770 
Tribal people 808 
Sikhs 841 
All religions 705 


Children 0-4 for 1,000 


Children 0-4 for 1,000 
married women aged 15-39 
735 
804 
817 
932 
996 
900 
1,023 
960 
844 


( 


30G, O. L., Bureau of Census, Census of India, 1931, I. part I. 
21Computed from Census of India, Vol. I. part 2, 1911, pp. 44-46; 51, 1921, pp. 46-48, 56; 
and 1931, pp. 121-23. 
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From this table the same conclusion can be 
drawn that the tribal people are more fertile 
than rest of the religious groups in the country. 
Those religious groups that permit widow 
remarriage have apparently higher fertility 
than those that prohibit them. 


It may be mentioned here that if some of 
the primitive tribes are declining in number 
or are showing a tendency towards it, it is not 
because of their lower fecundity, but the 
economic conditions of life discourage large 
families. Vitality of the tribes has not been 
impaired. The number of males compared to 
that of females among them is much lower 
than that among high castes. 


Brahmins had 902 females for each 1000 
males; Rajputs 668, Bhils 981 and Santals 998. 


Although the figures for mortality at 
different age periods are lacking, it has been 
found by investigation that the tribes have 
fewer aged people among them. 


From the census figures of 1931 we find that 
the percentage of persons aged 44 and over 
1s higher among the Hindus and Muslims than 
among the tribes. The Brahmins had 19 per 
cent, of their total number between the age 
period 44 and above, but the Saoras 12 per 
cent., Bhils 12.8 per cent. and the tribal Kolis 
only 10 per cent. While the proportion of aged 
persons is comparatively small among the 
tribal people, that of children 0-5 years is 
decidedly higher than it is among the higher 
castes; among the Hindus it is 15 per cent., 
but among the tribal people it is 19 per cent. 
The high fertility among the tribal people is 
offset by a high infantile mortality, and there- 
fore, the number of children reared up by 
tribal mothers at any time does not exceed 
those reared up by caste mothers. 


Control of Birth.—Fertility in primitive 
society is checked by celebacy, by restrictions 
on the age of marriage, by long periods during 


*2Davis, Census of Assam, 1891, 249. 
33B. C. Allen, Census of India, B01, Vol. IV, part I, p. 68. 


which mothers nurse their young, and by 
various restrictions on sexual intercourse. 


Abortion is universally practised by all 
primitive people, and various methods are 
known and practised by primitive women. 
Where pre-marital licence is allowed by most 
primitive tribes, abortion is a necessary evil, 
for, otherwise, the couple have to marry to 
remove the stigma of illegitimacy on the child 
born out of wedlock. Some tribes practise 
certain magical rites to procure abortion, 
others use certain decoctions. Frequently, 
abortions are brought about by various violent 
physical methods which are both harmful and 
dangerous. Many tribes prohibit parturition 
during lactation. When this period is extended 
to 6 or 7 years, pregnancies are relieved by 
abortion, About the Nagas of Assam, Davis 
says, “It is impossible to resist the conclusion 
that they are made away with immediately 
after birth, or that abortion is procured. The 
Aos have admitted to me that abortion is 
always procured in such cases... . The custom 
being one that is approved by Nagas, it is 
impossible to expect them to give information 
of the occurrence of such cases.”’*? B. C. Allen 
speaking of the tribes of India living in the 
hills says, “Amongst the Kukis, where 
marriage by service is common, a strange 
custom is in force. Cohabitation is freely per- 
mitted during the time the lover is serving in 
the house of his sweet heart, and pregnancy 
entails no disgrace, but the girls must not 
bring forth a living child. About the seventh 
month after conception, an old women skilled 
in such matters is called in. This worthy dame 
locates the position of the baby’s head in the 
womb, and strikes a sharp blow with a flat 
stone, with result that premature delivery 
takes place, and the child is born dead.** 


Infanticide among the primitive tribes is 
accountable for multiple causes; weak 
children are often exposed to wild animals, 
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they are strangled or permitted to perish. 
Sometimes the grandfather or father strikes 
the infant across its mother’s knee and then 
hits it on the head. Scarcity of food has led 
hunting groups to put to death children and 
old people whom they could not feed or who 
were considered burdens on them in their 
march for unknown asylums. The constant 
tribal warfare in North-East Frontier Agency 


among the Nagas have created chaotic con- 
ditions and marriage by capture has made 
weaker clans kill their women, particularly 
young ones to escape the attention of stranger 
clans whose frequent incursions on women 
or cattle have been a constant source of terror 
to the weaker clans. But, for some time past, 
female infanticide has been lessened by 
persuasion or threat by administration. 
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SOCIAL WORK IN MEDICAL CARE 








H. A. BATE 





In this article, the author draws a realistic picture of the effect on the social workers 
of the medical setting in general and the hospital in particular and elaborates the demands 
which the alien setting will make on the caseworkers. If the social worker is to get somewhere, 
she must have a comprehensive picture of the situation and possess a knack to understand 
what is going on in the patient’s mind. She must be an expert marshaller of help to 


supplement the efforts of the patient himself. 


I have been told on good authority that no 
public speaker should ever start with an 
apology. I am afraid I must be different 
for I have to start with two. 


First, to the almoners in the audience, I 
was told, when I was asked to speak today, 
that his year’s talk was to be for people who 
do not know what an almoner does. I hope, 
therefore, that as you listen you will not feel 
like regular churchgoers who are_ being 
preached to about the importance of going to 
church regularly. 


Secondly, to the non-almoners, I must 
apologise because I am going to use two 
different ways of saying the same thing. I 
don’t altogether like the word “Almoner”. 
It is a good word in itself and is liked by many 
members of my profession. But it does not 
make its meaning clear and “medical social 
work” is less confusing. This is really rather 
a mouthful, though, so I shall use both expres- 
sions interchangeably. I hope you will not 
find this muddling. 


What do we mean when we talk about 
medical social work? We know that it is 
social work, or more precisely, social case- 
work, practised in a medical setting. Social 
casework, however, is very hard to define or 
describe. People are forever having shots at 
it, with varying degrees of success and usually 


1Helvi Boothe, Diagnosis and Treatment in Casework (Social Welfare Training Series, United 


Nations Organisation). 


accompanied by a most impressive array of 
verbiage. 


I remember a moment of extreme exaspera- 
tion many years ago, when I said that when 
I retired I would write my autobiography and 
would call it “Let me hold your baby”. 
Casework is, I suppose, holding the baby or 
(and this is more up-to-date, perhaps) finding 
a pram or cot to hold it, or even bringing 
the mother a chair so that she can sit down 
and hold it herself. I realize, however, that 
there may be some people here today who 
will feel deprived if they have to go away 
without a proper definition of casework. 
Here is the clearest I have ever found. I have 
shortened it slightly: “Casework is a method 
of social work help, extended by a human 
being to another human being who is expe- 
riencing some difficulty, disorganization, 
disability, breakdown or maladjustment in 
his life. Casework is always concerned with 
a problem. The goal of casework is always 
some measure of removal of the problem, as 
it has been experienced by the person, some 
improvement in the adjustment between the 
person and his social environment.”" 


This is not something which the medical 
social worker is alone in doing. Members of 
other social work groups beside ours practise 
casework: Probation Officers for instance, 
and Psychiatric Social Workers and Family 
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Caseworkers. They share with us a common 
body of knowledge and certain skills, 
which have to be adapted so that they can 
be used in such widely different settings as 
the Mental Hospital, the Court and so on. 


What does it mean to be practising 
casework in association with those who 
practise medicine? I should add here, that 
while some of us work with Local Authorities, 
and a few are doing research, the majority of 
us work in hospital and all of us do so at one 
time or another. In the future it is possible that 
there may be medical social workers in general 
practice, but it is likely that, for some years to 
come, it will be the hospital for most of us and 
I want to think for a few minutes about the 
cffect of the medical setting in general, and 
the hospital in particular, on the caseworker 
who practises there. I believe this to be 
important and I believe we are all too liable to 
forget the demands which this virtually alien 
setting can make on the casework, in addition 
to the normal demands of her profession. 


She will be working with doctors there, and 
doctors are people who carry great res- 
ponsibility and have great authority with their 
patients. She may be seen by some people as to 
some extent sharing in that authority. The 
mere wearing of a white coat (like the uniform 
of a ward sister) has this effect; even if, like 
myself, you look like nothing on earth in it. It 
can become, so to speak, a symbol of authority. 
The almoner must know how to use her 
authority and how not to use it; remembering 
that her aim is to help her patient plan his own 
life and that it is not her job to make his 
decisions for him. 


The doctor and his scientific colleagues work 
in a very precise and defined way and they 
like to see concrete results. This complicates 
matters for the medical social worker. She, 
too, must be able to be clear, direct and 
accurate if she is to work with them success- 
fully. Yet the human problems with which 
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she is dealing are nearly always difficult to 
analyse and define and the results of her work 
may show themselves only obscurely and after 
the passage of time. Take for example, 
Michael, aged 12, who is being treated for 
severe and recurring attacks of asthma. The 
medical social worker may know that his 
father, a semi-invalid, rarely manages to do 
a full week’s work; that his mother is 
harnessed beyond words with the anxieties of 
keeping the home together; that there is a 
cleverer, more attractive, more favoured 
younger son who is forever putting Michael's 
nose out of joint. She must be able to describe 
this situation and outline such help as she may 
be able to give in terms which are relevant 
and useful for the doctor who is in charge of 
the case. (You will find as I go on that I 
invariably refer to the almoner or medical 
social worker as “she”, This is just for the sake 
of simplicity, There are a number of men 
almoners but this a predominantly female 
profession and they are very long-suffering 
about being lumped in with the rest of us as 
“she”. Conversely, to save confusion, petients 
are almost all “he” in this talk. Needless to 
say, they are not all “he” in practice.) 


The almoner does not work as an 
independent unit; she is not even in total 
charge. She is one of a group of people who 
are working together, bringing their skills to 
help the patient at varying stages in his illness. 
Responsibility for the total plan and its timing 
lies with the physician or surgeon. The 
problem over which the medical social worker 
is helping may be of major importance to the 
patient but it is bound to be secondary to the 
fact of his illness. She must, therefore, be 
capable of give and take, a good team worker. 
She must be adaptable, too. She is likely to be 
a part of a large and complex institution where 
things happen at alarming speeds, where there 
is a sense of urgency and always too many 
people and too little time. She must not allow 
herself to be rushed, yet she must not hold 
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up urgent plans because her own part is not 
ready. Often events do not wait for her. She 
does not have to get mad when she finds that 
the patient, with whom she had planned a 
vital interview for 11 a.m. has been whisked 
off without warning to the convalescent 
annexe five miles away at 10-30 a.m. She must 
keep her judgment and her sense of values, 
remembering that her work is important 
and valuable, even when it seems to have 
been temporarily swamped by medical 
urgencies; this does sometimes happen, even 
in the best regulated circles. She must avoid 
also the pitfall of performing small quick easy 
services for large numbers of patients. If you 
look around a large hospital there are always 
endless numbers of such jobs which could be 
done, whereas the number of patients needing 
casework help is relatively small. The almoner 
must see that as much of her time as he nceds 
is available for each patient who comes to her. 
She needs to be, as it were, adapt at swimming 
bath with and against the stream. 


In all this she needs to remember that 
institutions, if they are to be run efficiently 
for large numbers of people, are bound to be, 
to some extent, rigid and automatic. Her 
personal, individual approach may, therefore, 
matter a great deal. Because she is very much 
a part of the institution she must guard 
against getting so used to it that she does not 
notice when its regulations bear hardly on 
individual patients. She has to be ready to 
explain or to help the puzzled or, if need be, 
to ask for the lifting of a rule or the modi- 
fication of an arrangement which is not 
working well. After all, part of her professional 
equipment is obtained outside the hospital 
and her main skill is in the field of personal 
relations, so that it is possible for her to be, 
in her job, both co-operative and critical, a 
co-worker and an observer. I believe this to be 
important, and I hope I have not made it 
sound too difficult. It is undoubtedly true that 
while the first skill of the medical social worker 


lies in practising casework, her second skill lies 
in being able to do so in the medical setting. 


What are the professional qualities which 
will help her in this difficult task? I should 
like to list some of them at the risk of giving 
the impression that only archangels need 
apply. I am not listing them in order of 
importance; nor am I suggesting that all of 
us have all these qualities in full measure. A 
good brain; the capacity to think thoroughly 
and grasp the essentials of a situation; good 
judgment and a sense of values; readiness to 
work alongside other people; emotional 
balance; patience and humour. These are 
qualities which are important for all case- 
workers whatever their setting; for hospital 
work in particular; ability to work with others 
and emotional balance are very important 
indeed, 


Coming now to the other aspect of the 
almoner’s job—forgetting for a moment the 
colleague and thinking of the client—I must 
add to the list two all-important qualities. 
They are sensitivity and liking for, and interest 
in, people of all kinds. Our clients come from 
every walk of life. Profession, class and wealth 
or poverty does not exempt anyone from the 
anxieties and the demands for adjustment that 
may be made on the patient and his relatives 
by serious or prolonged illness. Disseminated 
sclerosis, for instance, brings unpredictable 
relapses and “off days” when, as patients often 
say, “I just can’t get going”. The unsteadiness 
in walking and lack of co-ordination between 
hand and eye from which these patients suffer 
from time to time, will present serious pro- 
blems for, say, a skilled engineering fitter, an 
agricultural worker and a school teacher. Each 
will have to find a way of living in spite of 
disablement; and we may be asked to help 
any, or all of them. 


I can hear some of you saying to yourselves 
at this state, “this is all very well. She has 
told us what it means to work with doctors. 
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But what does she do?” Almoners tend to 
become uneasy when they are asked this and 
to look around for some means of diverting 
the questioner’s attention. You, however, are 
entitled to expect an answer from me. 


What do I do? It would be easier to start 
farther back, with what I may be asked to 
do. It is this sort of thing. 


I am asked to help Mrs. X, who has a 
badly damaged heart, to see that, if she will 
think again about the way her daily life is 
organised, she can go on being the centre of 
her young family, even though strenuous work 
is impossible for her. 


I am asked to help John Y, who is an 
engineering apprentice, to work out a future 
for himself, in spite of being unable to go 
near machinery because he is epileptic. 


I am asked to see Mr. Z, a smallholder who 
has never been ill before, who has to have 
two months in bed and is far too anxious 
and resentful to rest, because he can see his 
living “going west”. 


Here we have three people who are anxious 
and scared in varying degress. Each has had 
his or her life disturbed, if not turned upside 
down, through illness. The method used in 
helping them to find a fresh equilibrium fall 
into two main parts. (In practice these parts 
may be almost indistinguishable but they are 
always there, or should be.) First, there is 
study of the problem, the person bringing it 
and the circumstances surrounding it, and this 
leads on to planning some kind of solution. 
Secondly, there is the personal relationship 
between the social worker and the client which 
can be, in itself, a helpful and supporting 
thing. I want to come back to this later on. 


We start then, with a bald statement of the 
problem, made by the doctor or nurse who is 
asking for help. The patient being introduced 
may be someone whom the almoner will only 
know for a little while, perhaps during the 
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acute stage of a short illness; or she may see 
him or his relations again and again over years, 
if need be, in the changing phases of a long- 
term or recurrent illness, Clearly from the start 
she must know what is the medical position, 
what treatment has been planned and what 
this will mean for the patient and his family 
in terms of his everyday life. She will ask what 
result is expected? If full recovery is unlikely, 
in what way will the patient be disabled? How 
much do he and his family understand about 
it all? The almoner’s basic medical knowledge 
tells her a fair amount, of course, but she also 
needs to know from the doctor what is the 
plan of treatment and the outlook for each 
particular patient. 


Next comes exploration of the problem with 
the patient himself. We need to remember that 
whether the situation with which we have been 
asked to help is to us familiar or unfamiliar, 
humdrum or dramatic, there is a strong likeli- 
hood that for the patient and his family it is 
unfamiliar, dramatic and unmanageable. 
Therefore, the first stage must be to look at 
the thing as he sees it, letting him say what 
is on his mind and trying to help him reduce 
it to manageable terms. In the’ process of 
getting this picture (which may take more 
than one interview) some very important 
things happen, The patient, by expressing his 
anxiety and often resentment at what has 
happened to him, releases tension. When he 
reaches the stage of starting to relax he feels 
a little better, a little less helpless. At the same 
time, because he is taking out his problem 
and looking at it with someone else, 
he begins to see it less as a nightmare and 
more as a situation in which he can have 
some measure of control. It ceases to be an 
insurmountable obstacle and becomes some- 
thing that may, in time, be broken up, walked 
round, climbed over, or failing all else, 
accepted and lived with. 


The social worker, too, is beginning to get 
somewhere. She wants to have quite a com- 
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prehensive picture of the situation, if her help 
is to be appropriate. In getting this picture, 
the co-operation of the patient is essential at 
every stage. He must understand the drift of 
such questions as are asked, must see why 
and how the social worker is concerned in it 
all; if he only half understands, or if she is 
thinking too quickly for him, not keeping to 
his pace, he may be unintentionally misleading 
or resentful because he is perplexed. So Mrs. X 
for instance (with the bad heart) will be 
encouraged to describe the family set up; 
including, for example the place of each 
member and the amount of help; or otherwise, 
to be expected from all of them; the lay-out 
of the house and its suitability for alteration 
or adaptation; the financial complication that 
may arise; and, in general, to talk widely 
round the problem. There will not be a 
barrage of questions. This will be done in her 
own way. 

As the patient talks, the medical social 
worker gets an impression of him or her as a 
person. This is a vital part of the casework 


process and one which is always growing, 


never final or complete. People who are very 
anxious or very much afraid so often 
unconsciously try to hide the fact by present- 
ing to the world a smoke-screen of hostility, 
withdrawal or forced gaiety. Then there are 
the distortions of mood and behaviour which 
are side-effects of the illness itself, like the 
extreme depression which sometimes follows 
fever. The medical social worker must be able 
to recognise the ways in which stress and illness 
may distort normal behaviour and give an 
utterly wrong impression of what is really 
going on in the patient’s mind. If she is to 
help she must be able to reach the real person 
through the smoke-screen. Further, only by 
studying the patient as a person can she be 
realistic in assessing how he is likely to react 
in future to the troubles his illness may bring, 
how far he may reasonably be expected to be 
able to help himself, and what kind of help 
may be needed from her or from someone else. 


It is not always necessary to move on from 
studying the problem to helping to plan a 
solution. The medical staff may ask for a full 
picture of a patient’s family background and 
personal history, in order to help them in 
making their diagnosis or planning treatment. 
A school boy with very bad eczema showed 
unusually severe distress when he was told 
he would have to be admitted for his 
treatment, and he proceeded to make his 
already serious skin condition much worse by 
vicious scratching. The doctor, feeling that 
this was a distress signal which would have to 
be dealt with before anything else could be 
done, asked the medical social worker to 
discover why the boy was reacting so violently. 
History-taking, from the parents, showed that 
their son had been very much upset on three 
separate occasions when grown-ups known to 
him had died in hospital; for him to go to 
hospital was to die. Once this was realized the 
situation was successfully dealt with by the 
medical staff. 


Or again, the patient may only need short- 
term help from the social worker to enable 
him to go ahead on his own. He may, for 
instance, need an opportunity to talk through 
a problem. We all know that there are times 
when anxiety becomes paralysing so that we 
can’t see the way ahead at all. Talking it over 
with someone who is a skilful listener can help. 
A person may be quite unable to think or plan 
realistically until he has expressed, for 
instance, his fear for the future, his frustration 
and resentment at being helpless, or tied to 
the bedside or an ill relative, or his grief at 


the prospect of losing someone who is loved. 


Sometimes that may be all that is needed; the 
trouble remains, but the tension has been 
eased, he feels freer, more able to meet the 
situation. 


But that may not be enough. The medical 
social worker must be an expert marshaller or 
help, to supplement the efforts of the patient 
himself. At this stage, as at every other, she 
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must be sure that she is taking him along with 
her. Possible courses of action must be ex- 
plored with him. So that he knows what the 
alternatives are. When it comes to deciding 
what to do, the choice is his. She will support 
him in making it, but must not take it over 
from him. His life is his to plan. 


The search for possible sources of help may 
cover a wide field; relations, neighbours, 
employers, clergy, all sorts of people, local 
authorities, Government departments and 
special societies of every form and purpose 
may need to be approached. 


Who, for instance, will help a newly blinded 
civilian to become independent and learn a 
new trade? How to find what gadgets are on 
the market that will enable a partly paralysed 
housewife to run her house, doing her own 
housework and cooking literally  single- 
handed? How to find out for the worried 
parents of a young unmarried mother, who is 
hoping to join her “G.I.” in Ohio, whether 
the grandiose plans described in his letters 
have any foundation in fact? How to bring 
interest and purpose to a girl of school age, 
who cannot stand or walk without help and 
needs constant nursing care? The medical 
social worker may not know all the answers, 
but she must be able to find out, and for this 
she will need considerable imagination and 
resourcefulness. 


I said earlier, that the second important 
aspect of medical social work is the use made 
of the personal relationship between worker 
and patient. From the very first moment when 
they meet this becomes important. We cannot 
wait to know all about the patient and the 
problem before helping. We probably never 
will know all about it. In the mean time, out- 
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side the door or in the ward is a scared or 
anxious person who wants supporting through 
a difficult and perplexing phase. From this 
first moment, he or she can be helped or can 
be hindered by the quality of the relationship 
brought to him by the social worker. We all 
know the reverse (the hindering) side of the 
picture; the person who in dealing with a 
request for advice or information can leave 
you feeling ridiculous and humiliated. What 
does the patient need if he is to feel the better 
for our help? The essence of it is, I believe, 
something like this. He must feel that this 
professional person, the almoner, is ready to 
stand by him so long as he needs it in this 
unfamiliar situation. He must feel that she 
understands and accepts his confusion and 
anxiety and that his feelings about the 
situation are being taken seriously by her. 


This is a subject so large that although it 
is very important and very interesting (more 
so, of course, to caseworkers than other 
people) I cannot do more than touch on it 
here. To cultivate the ability to create and 
maintain sound, helpful, professional relation- 
ships in casework you need, so to speak, good 
soil and good gardening (and that is hard 
work). I have already mentioned some of the 
essential personal qualities needed: a liking 
for people, sensitivity, emotional balance. To 
these there have to be added, thorough study, 
awareness, skill and clarity of purpose. 


‘This is clearly the point at which I should 
make way for Miss Snelling. I will only say in 
closing that it is my experience, and certainly 
not mine alone, that to use the knowledge and 
skills of casework in the medical setting is an 
absorbing and enriching experience. 


(By courtesy of The Almoncr) 
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NOTES AND NEWS 





SEMINAR ON SLUM CLEARANCE 


Introductory—The Seminar was organised 
by the Indian Conference of Social Work to 
make a comprehensive study of the slum pro- 
blem in India and to formulate a plan for 
dealing with the prevailing situation in an 
adequate and vigorous manner. Represen- 
tatives of the Central and State Governments, 
of local bodies and of employers and trade 
unions, also sociologists, social workers, town- 
planners and public health officials, parti- 
cipated in the deliberations; and the Seminar 
had thus the benefit of all shades of opinion. 


After the inaugural session on May 14, 1957, 
the Seminar divided its work into Plenary 
Sessions and Working Groups, each assigned 
one of five broad heads of study as follows: 

(a) Social and public aspects of slum 

dwelling. 

(b) Minimum housing standards and slum 

improvement. 5 

(c) Positive steps for the prevention of 

slums. 

(d) Integrated plan for slum clearance. 

(e) Examination of slum clearance projects 

in Ahmedabad, etc. 


The Plenary Session addresses were followed 
by general discussions in which all the dele- 
gates joined; and later in the day, the working 
groups took up detailed examination of their 
respective subjects. The discussions were 
throughout of a lively and_ stimulating 
character, and brought out both the expert’s 
and the layman’s views on a subject so 
complex in its ramifications. In the analysis 
of the problem and the remedies suggested, 
the outcome of the Seminar has _ been 
eminently satisfying. The following paragraphs 
give a brief account of the conclusions 
reached; the reports of the working groups 
themselves appear later. 


Social and Public Health Aspects of Slum 
Dwelling —The consequences of slum dwell- 
ing on the community are profound. The 
health of the individual is the first casualty ; 
the general death rate and the infantile 
mortality rate are abnormally high. Decent 
family life is virtually impossible; human 
degradation abounds. Facilities for healthy 
recreation are extremely meagre; so are 
educational facilities. In the result, the 
physical and intellectual advancement of the 
individual suffers. The squalid environment 
and houses unfit for human habitation, in fact, 
breed a 
inhabitants. 


slum mentality amongst the 


The way out must involve not only an im- 
provement in the physical conditions around 
but also a vitalising of the community in its 
social outlook. An intensive campaign of 
education, not merely in the three R’s but in 
all the varied ingredients of good community 
life, must be launched. Such a campaign must 
cover the following important ingredients: — 


(a) Youth organisation and welfare. 

(b) Training of personnel in the commu- 
nity for community services. 

(c) Community health. 

(d) Social education. 

(e) Community recreation. 

(f) Children’s 
activities. 

(g) Family and youth consulting services. 


and women’s welfare 


The organisational needs of such a 


campaign are:— 


(a) Urban Community Development Ad- 
ministrations under the Central and 
State Governments in appropriate 
Ministries and Developments to guide 
and co-ordinate field activity. 
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(b) A division of social services under each 
large local authority. 


(c) A crop of housing supervisors-cum- 
community organisers, drawn from 
amongst trained social workers, in each 


new housing colony. 


Non-official community welfare orga- 
nisations in townships and colonies, 
assisted by adequate grants-in-aid; and 
possibly an apex community welfare 
council. 


It is believed that the results of a well- 
conceived programme of community edu- 
cation on the foregoing lines can, even in the 
short-term view, help to ameliorate many 
of the deleterious consequences of slum 
dwelling. 


Minimum Housing Standards and Slum 
Improvement.—On the physical plane, effort 
must be directed to the prevention of future 
slums and the improvement, where this is 
possible, of existing ones. The first objective 
requires that certain minimum standards 
must be laid down and rigidly enforced for 
all new housing. The considerations involved 
are the availability of resources and the deve- 
loping economic and social situation in the 
country. The question of building cost is 
important—though it is possible that this has 
all along been given undue importance. While 
some compromise with the ideal may be 
dictated by existing circumstances, the water- 
ing down of standards must be minimised by 
all possible measures to reduce building costs. 
Excessively rigid specifications now prescribed 
in many cities must be modified in a realistic 
manner; and standardisation and bulk manu- 
facture of components must be resorted to. 
Savings, fully worthwhile, can be achieved in 
programmes involving thousands of houses if 
wooden doors, windows and other require- 
ments are manufactured in bulk by public 
agencies or procured similarly on long-term 
contracts. 


Notes AND News 


Subject to the foregoing observations, the 
Seminar took the view that the desirable 
minimum standard of accommodation for a 
family is a two room tenement, comprising 
two living rooms, a kitchen, and independent 
bath and water closet. If, temporarily, a 
reduction in standards is found to be inescap- 
able, we should nowhere go below a self- 
contained tenement with a living room, 
kitchen, verandah, bath and water closet, so 
constructed, however, as to be capable, within 
a specified period, say 10 years, of being 
enlarged by the addition of another living 
room by: 


(a) Converting three tenements into two or 
two into one; or 

(b) The construction of an additional 
room for which space may be left 
initially. 


On the question of slum improvement, the 
first prerequisite appears to be a survey of 
old buildings in cities and formulation of a 
programme for the improvement, up to certain 
prescribed standards, of such of them as have 
a future life structurally of 15 to 20 years. 
Bombay has pioneered action on these lines 
and has evolved a plan for  subsidising 
improvement to sub-standard buildings. Other 
cities are advised to follow this example as a 
matter of urgency. 


In addition, action to improve the environ- 
ment by providing better civic services, such 
as conservancy, drainage, water supply and 
electricity, should be taken in respect of 
undeveloped village-like settlements in and 
on the out-skirts of towns and cities, These 
improvements must, of course, be regarded as 
of a short-term character, pending the 
re-development of the areas and the provision 
of more decent houses and services. 

Steps for the Prevention of Slums.—If we 
aim to prevent new slums from arising, it is 
essential, first of all, to ensure the proper 
maintenance of existing buildings. The reasons 
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leading to tne neglect of buildings must be 
properly studied and countered, for neglect 
inevitably leads to the deterioration of human 
habitations into slum-like conditions; and 
when housing is so short, the importance of 
preserving existing facilities is paramount. 
Once circumstances conducive to good 
maintenance are created, local authorities 
must take effective steps for enforcing the 
observance of rules and regulations; and if 
necessary, existing legislation on the subject 


must be amplified. 


Secondly, new houses must be built on as 
large a scale as possible to fill the serious 
deficiency that exists. As one step in that 
direction, responsibility must be assumed by 
public bodies and private enterprise in the 
matter of housing a substantial proportion of 
their employees. A measure of compulsion 
must, if necessary, be applied to private 
en ployers for securing the discharge of this 
re: ponsibility. 


But above all, certain basic principles of 
new urban development must be prescribed 
‘and followed. These are: - 


(a) adequate country-wide legislation for 
town and country planning; 

(b) the compulsory formulation in respect 
of each town and city of a Master 
Plan to regulate future growth, 
including the rectification of existing 
defects; 
prohibition on any new industry or 
establishment being set up within city 
limits, save in accordance with the 
provisions of the Master Plan; 


the location of large new industrial 
projects, as far as possible, in self- 
contained townships away from the 
present metropolitan areas; and 


the acceptance and implementation of 
the principle that all towns and cities 
with a minimum population of 50,000 
should have an adequate, protected 
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water supply, electricity, and under- 
ground drainage and sewerage. 


Integrated Plan for Slum Clearance.—The 
hard core of the slum problem lies in the great 
shortage of housing in the urban areas. If, 
therefore, the slums must be eradicated, the 
first need is for a sufficiently large programme 
of new housing. In this sense, the slum 
problem is an integral and inseparable part 
of the housing problem; and new housing 
and slum clearance must go hand in hand. 
If such integration is secured, it should be 
possible to achieve significant results even with 
the present inadequate financial resources set 
apart for slum clearance as such. Integration 
of all public housing schemes requires: 


(a) the enunciation of a National Housing 
Policy which ceases to regard housing 
as unproductive enterprise ; 

(b) the unified (as opposed to the present 

diffused) handling by Central and 

State Governments, through separate 

Ministries/Departments of Housing, of 

all questions relating to housing, town 

and country planning and 
clearance. 


slum 


Integration will help also to speed planning 
and execution of schemes in the field; for it 
would make possible the co-ordinated develop- 
ment of virgin lands on a large scale with 
an eye to sundry requirements. Speed in 
execution must also be secured by a substantial! 
decentralisation of sanctioning authority in 


respect of housing and slum clearance 
schemes. The Central Government would then 
work only at the policy level and prescribe 
minimum standards and ceiling cost. The 
State Governments would scrutinize and 
sanction schemes; and, for this purpose, would 
be required to equip themselves with 
competent technical personnel to the satisfac- 
tion of the Central Government. The 
execution of schemes should be left to local 
or housing authorities, where they exist. 
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Dealing specifically with slum clearance, 
the Seminar expressed the view that the first 
step should be a scientific survey of the older 
or depressed parts of a city. The survey would 
study the magnitude of the problem and the 
classification of slums for purposes of improve- 
ment or re-development. Thereafter, pilot 
projects of both categories should be under- 
taken for execution in different types of slums; 
these would give needed experience for 
tackling larger clearance schemes in due 
course, 


The execution of slum clearance schemes 
in a rational manner requires the enactment 
of legislation centrally or, at any rate, on a 
uniform basis throughout the country, 
providing for: 


(a) a definition of slums; 


(b) the procedure for slum clearance (and 
improvement) , so designed as to avoid 
procedural delays to the maximum 
extent; 


(c) the basis of compensation for acquisi- 
tion in slum clearance areas; bearing 
in mind the intention underlying 
article 31 of the Constitution; and 


(d) the acquisition of vacant lands outside 
the clearance areas for housing the 
spill-over population and for other 
housing, compensation in such cases 
being pegged down, as in Bombay, to 
the market value of the land on a 
particular date (in Bombay, January 1, 
1948) and abolishing the solatium of 
15 per cent. admissible under the Land 
Acquisition Act. 


The execution of clearance schemes, 
involving the demolition of buildings and the 
development of cleared areas, must be pre- 
ceded by the construction of suitable transit 
accommodation for the ad interim housing 
of the affected population. The overall 
responsibility for providing permanent housing 


to such people will be considerably minimised 
if they are given priority of allotment in all 
public housing schemes, subsidised or other- 
wise. Generally, however, it will be found that 
slum clearance schemes must be made eligible 
for the same loans and subsidies as the 
present subsidised industrial housing schemes. 


Dealing with the financing of slum 
clearance schemes, the Seminar recommended 
that: 


(a) Government assistance should be given 
for both improvement and clearance 
schemes; 


(b) the ceiling of cost per tenement should 
be prescribed on the basis of certain 
agreed minimum standards and local 
conditions, and must be reviewed every 
three years or with any material change 
in construction costs; 


(c) the Government schemes must also 
provide for the re-housing of dishoused 
persons, though their income may be 
above the level now prescribed; and 
this could be made possible by 
enlarging the scope of the Low Income 
Group Housing Scheme so as to permit 
construction for renting-out purposes 
also; 


(d) the present lapsing system of financial 

grants should be replaced, so as to 

, ensure continued availability of sanc- 

tioned funds over a period of say three 
years; and 


(e) acess should be levied on certain classes 
of employers, related to the number 
of employees not housed by _ the 
employers themselves, the proceeds 
being utilised for new construction or 
for cheapening rents. 


The Seminar also made several other 
recommendations designed to facilitate or 
enable private enterprise to provide new 
houses and to maintain existing buildings. 
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Examination of Slum Clearance Projects.— 
A factual examination of the progress made 
so far indicated that a good deal of spade 
work has been done and that a number of 
schemes are ripe for sanction and for execu- 
tion. Local conditions have naturally dictated 
a different approach or emphasis. But handi- 
caps imposed by deficient or non-existent 
legislation are hampering progress even in a 
limited sphere. Above all, there was a general 
impression that greater speed can be achieved 
only if suitable steps are promptly taken for 
decentralising authority for the scrutiny and 
sanctioning of schemes. 


Two conclusions of importance relate to the 
necessity of augmenting training facilities for 
social workers and town planners. In the 
scheme of orderly development of urban 
communities, these workers will have a large 
and important role to play. But, at present, 


facilities for training them are very meagre; 
and urgent steps are necessary to establish new 
institutions in these subjects. 


The Seminar concluded its deliberations in 
an atmosphere of great expectations derived 
partly from the unanimity of the conclusions 
reached and their practical nature. Moreover, 
the great volume of encouraging messages 
received from the highest in the land were 
regarded as indicative of a moment propitious 
for fruitful action. It was, therefore, thought 
desirable to make suitable arrangements for 
follow-up action; and a Standing Committee 
of the Indian Conference of Social Work and 
a number of local committees in the large 
cities have accordingly been set up. These 
committees will be expected to press the 
conclusions of the Seminar on the various 
authorities concerned and to serve as a con- 
tinuing forum for local discussion and action. 
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SOCIAL EDUCATION FOR TRIBAL AREAS 


A certain amount of elasticity is required 
when not too specifically defined terms like 
Social Education are used in context of 
programmes for tribal welfare and develop- 
ment. 


The general meaning and implications of 
the term naturally should remain the same for 
the whole country, however imperfect these 
may be, so that words like Social Education 
are not used with entirely different meanings 
in tribal areas. 


The General Objectives—The general 
objective of social education is: (i) to bring 
about awareness and consciousness for a new 
way of life; (ii) to establish contacts with a 
large section of the community with a view 
to acquainting them with the possibility of 
new development and help that is available 
for them; (iii) to enthuse and stimulate them 
emotionally with moods for active co- 
operation and self-help through s'mple and 
gain-yielding activities; (iv) to bring about 
some kind of community organisation through 
organised participation of groups of adults, 
women and children in social welfare and 
economic activities; (v) and to discover and 
train community leaders and workers. 


Special Objectives in tribal areas.—In tribal 
areas the aim of all the above objectives will 
be: (i) to assist the community to improve 
and develop its economy and social ‘health 
through the maximum exploitation of its 
physical and natural environment; (ii) to 
promote specific development in tribal areas 
so that they keep pace with the development 
of the country as a whole; (iii) and to so 
develop socially and culturally that the best 
elements of tribal life and culture are 
protected, preserved, and developed to suit 
the genius and wishes of the tribals themselves. 


As in all the Block Development 
Projects, there will be a technical personnel of 


the Project Administration and the State 
Government in the tribal areas. These will 
mainly belong to Health, Education, and 
Community Development, and other Ex- 
tension Services. It should be the function of 
the Social Education Organiser to assist the 
technical personnel to carry out these pro- 
grammes of service and assistance as effectively 
as possible, and to help the communities to 
take direct advantage to these services. They 
will introduce the personnel and programmes 
to the people, advise the communities about 
them, and help to explain and interpret the 
technical advice given by the technical per- 
sonnel to the communities. In a manner the 
social educator is a liaison between the 
technical personnel and the communities. 


The promotion of economic life and well- 
being.—In tribal areas there will naturally be 
the maximum concentration on forestry; on 
guiding traditional methods of shifting culti- 
vation to more desirable methods of 
agricultural cultivation; on sheep breeding 
and poultry farming; on tribal crafts based 
on the skill, needs, market and available raw 
materials in the area; and on the organisation 
of foresters’ co-operative marketing and credit. 


Audio-Visual Aids—The use cf audio- 
visual aids will require far more technical skill 
in planning of programme and in intepreting 
all materials in tribal dialects than is ordinarily 
experienced in rural areas. 


Literacy programmes which have not 
been too attractive or successful in rural areas 
will face more serious problems owing to lack 
of teachers and effective implementation of 
our language policy. In real tribal areas where 
the degree of acculturisation is low, the tribal 
dialects are still effective instruments of 
speech. The introduction of other languages 
and a new script must be slowly and carefully 
done according to the needs and capacity of 
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focal areas to absorb them. There should be 
an effective co-ordination of the local 
education programme. 


As a policy, the maximum use of tribal 
dialects by social education should yet be 
advocated ; a new script should be introduced 
after considering local wishes; and everything 
should be done to keep alive and even enrich 
the major tribal dialects. 


Treatment of special problems—In the 
absence of well organised social services or 
private welfare agencies, it will be necessary 
for the Social Education Organisers to deal 
with all special problems of tribal community, 
like absence of water in the hot season, the 
prevalence of diseases like leprosy and yaws 
or the harassment of the community by petty 
officials, etc. 


Social Survey.—Before tribal life and 
economy are developed, it will be desirable to 
make brief relevant surveys and investigations 
about the actual conditions and standard of 
living and the more pressing problems facing 
the community. This will be a very special 
need in tribal areas whose conditions and 
problems are complex and dissimilar; and 
little is known about them. This will therefore, 
be a special responsibility of the Social Edu- 
cation Organiser. 


Strengthen existing community organi- 
sations and agencies——In many tribal areas 
the organised community is a reality; and in 
some tribal areas tribal assemblies and 
panchayats may still be in existence. Such 
traditional community organisations should 
prove an asset to tribal development. To be 
effective, tribal leadership should be en- 
couraged and trained and guided in some 
manner wherever possible. Indirect guidance 
should be given to improve and increase the 
existing functions of local tribal organisations. 
An imperfect democratic organisation of the 
community itself should be preferred to a new 
and imposed organisation created by the 


Social Education Organiser and the Project 
and State authorities. 


Tribal Culture —Non-tribal people do not 
know about the real content, richness, and 
values of tribal culture. The tribal people have 
emotional qualities, an aesthetic sense, and 
artistic skills which are far often superior to 
what can be given by the Social Education 
Organiser. The culture pattern of the tribal 
people has to be discovered, preserved, and 
enriched; and it should be the task of the 
Social Education Organisers to remove impe- 
diments and create opportunities for tribal 
cultural activities; and help to acquaint non- 
tribal communities about the values of tribal 
culture. 


Art and culture should remain the true 
experiences of the life and spirit of the 
individual and community; and special care 
should be taken to avoid new introductions 
leading to undesirable acculturisation, Tribal 
culture should best be developed socially and 
recreationally; and under no circumstances 
the commercialisation of artistic values should 
be encouraged. Such a policy is in no way 
detrimental to the use of certain tribal skills 
for the promotion of tribal economy, especially 
through tribal crafts. 


The Social Education Organiser should 
gather information about arts, crafts and 
folklore; create opportunities for the training 
of leadership; and create exhibitions and fairs 
where tribal culture could be presented. 


Dancing, song, story, drama, documentation 
of myths and legends, music, painting, stone- 
crafts, pottery, and tribal crafts should each 
receive specific encouragement. 


Need of village social education.-—If “Social 
Education” is taken in its literal sense, then it 
implies the education of the individual, of the 
family in a unit, and of large community 
groups in the following: 


1. Education for work, employment, and 
promotion of skills contributing to 
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income, production, and all aspects of 
the economic life of the community. 


Literacy. 
Education for sex, family planning, 
marriage, parenthood and family life in 
general. 


Health education. 
5. Education for household management. 


Education for participation in the 
co-operative movement. 


7. Education for civics and citizenship. 


8. Education for recreation. 


9. Education for social participation, 
self-expression and culture. 


10. Education for community organisation 
and development. 


The above curricula cannot be imparted 
unless there is at least one social educator in 
every community who can deal even with the 
smallest part of the whole programme. Social 
Education Organisers function in a large 
number of villages, and they will have to 
depend upon social educators they are able to 
find or create in every village. In tribal 
villages, even the schoolmaster cannot be 
always depended upon to shoulder this 
burden. The services of educated youths 
residing in villages could be utilised if they are 
willing to volunteer as social educators, and 
if they could be specially trained in brief train- 
ing camps to befriend, help, and activate the 
tribal communities. 


Special Programmes for women, youth and 
working adults——A practical experience of 
planning social education programmes reveals 
that different methods and separate pro- 
grammes and activities are needed to impart 
social education to: (1) working adults, 
(2) girls and women and (3) youth. In tribal 
areas also there will be a need to devise 
special programmes for youth, women and 
working adults in that order of priority. 


Social education for youth will prepare 
them for community service, leadership train- 
ing, enjoyment of recreation, and gradual 
development of interest in receiving formal 
education of whatever kind that is available 
for them. Social education for women will 
be more difficult in tribal areas than in rural 
areas because of the special nature of the 
tribal social structure, the functions of the 
women in the family and the community, and 
the role of the woman in economic and social 
life. Still a woman will have to approach 
them, guide and advise them, and deal with 
problems of maternity, child care and family 
life and family planning. The tribal women 
will be more easily attracted to tribal arts, 
crafts and recreation. 


Working adults amongst the tribals could be 
induced to respond to economic activities, 
co-operation, and organised social life through 
panchayats before they become willing to 
respond to literacy activities. Community and 
social recreations and cultural activities may 
perhaps help to take more active interest in 
community life. 


Some special considerations—The tribal 
population in India is between 17 and 25 
millions, There are great dissimilarities 
amongst them and the most important is the 
degree of acculturisation and the aspects of life 
which have been influenced by the surround- 
ing cultures and communities. 


‘In order to adjust and plan social education 
programmes, it may be found useful to classify 
tribes and tribal areas in the following 
manner: 


(1) Tribes living in forest areas, dependent 
on hunting economy and shifting 
cultivation who are yet more or less 
isolated as in Bastar, Baiga Chack, 
several Assam and NEFA areas, etc. 

(2) Tribes living in semi-barren areas with 
a precarious existence on_ shifting 
cultivation and a frugal economy; but 
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willing to settle on land and take to 
regular agriculture. The degree of 
acculturisation will be about 50 
per cent. . 


(3) Tribal areas already under an average 
rural economy where the degree of 
acculturisation is about 60 to 80 per 
cent. and the basic economy is agri- 
culture. Such tribes will be found in 
the plains surrounded by non-tribal 
communities. These could be generally 
treated as purely rural communities. 

(4) Tribals who are assimilated with a 
rural-industrial economy when they 
work in mines, and other urban 
economies. 


As social education is a process of rapid 
social change, great care has to be taken in 
relation to the first two groups. If their 
cvltural heritage and “hill consciousness” is 
strong, they may resent and even resist change. 


Sympathy, caution, wisdom, and slow change 
after proper study and understanding brought 
about by a qualified personnel will prove 
more helpful than a rash and rapid introduc- 
tion of new ideas and programmes, however 
well-meant they may be. The tribal people 
have always been undergoing a process of 
social change, yielding to social forces that are 
generated outside their social sphere. If these 
social forces are properly analysed and under- 
stood, then carefully planned programmes will 
be developed which will not give any shock 
to their social consciousness and social organi- 
sation. Indeed, acculturisation may become 
helpful to them if they are allowed to adapt 
themselves to their environment, benefit by 
their environment, and develop their own 
pattern of healthy community life with 
external aid, and not too much external 
direction and pressure. 


(Dr. B. H. Mehta) 
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Annual Children’s Play—A Community-wide Project in U.S. Town 


Everybody with talent and interest can find 
an outlet for it during the production of the 
annual children’s play here, Port Washington, 
New York. A community-wide project, is 
sponsored by the Play Troupe of Port 
Washington and the Main Street School and 
Home Association. 


The project, now in its 11th year, is the 
outgrowth of an idea proposed by a principal 
of one of the local schools. She believed that 
the children would benefit from and enjoy 
seeing their favourite stories as “live” plays, 
well presented at low cost, with children and 
adults playing the appropriate parts. 


“This is an unusual concept,” explains 
Elmer Tangerman, President of the Sponsor- 
ing Theatrical Group, “because practically all 
children’s plays are presented either by a cast 
of children or by touring adult groups that 
tend to make the production as simple as 
possible.” The Port Washington production, 
on the other hand, is an elaborate one. 
Presented in the local junior high school 
auditorium, the number of performances has 
been increased from two to five in recent 
years to accommodate a growing audience 
which sometimes totals 4,000 persons. 


The 1957 production, the much-loved fairy 
tale “Jack and the Beanstalk,” played to 2,500 
children and 1,000 adults. It was the tenth 
in a series of children’s classics which have 
included “The Wizard of Oz,’ “Alice in 
Wonderland,” “Snow White and the Seven 
Dwarfs,” “Peter Pan” and “Cinderella.” As 
many as 50 members have been in the casts, 
about half of them children, and as many 
as 100 people have worked in various back- 
stage operations. 


The Play Troupe, a 30-year-old organisation 
of amateurs, handles “everything from the 
footlights back,” drawing on its collection of 


scenery, drops, lights, make-up kits, costumes, 
and specialised skills. Members of the troupe 
conduct the try-cuts which, for the children, 
are held in the schools to test audience reac- 
tion of members of the class. 


“We do not cast a child who is below class 
level in his school work,” says Tangerman, 
who has played in five of the shows, produced 
seven and directed five, including “Jack and 
the Beanstalk” of which he and his wife were 
co-producers. A child is given a part only 
after a check with parents and teachers to 
be sure that rehearsals—held three nights a 
week for about seven weeks—will not interfere 
with school work. The young actors must be 
able to take this schedule as well as play two 
performances one Saturday, one the following 
Friday night and two the next day. 


Children and adults have occasionally been 


cast in minor parts as a means of helping them 
overcome personal problems, because teachers 
have often indicated that the plays have had 
a therapeutic value for participants. 


“Participants in backstage operations are all 
volunteers and we try to use everyone who 
shows any aptitude.” Tangerman says, “This 
means that on stage and off we may have 
adults who have no children in school or 
children whose parents are not involved in the 
production.” Although many family groups 
participate, no special effort is made to throw 
them together. 


“We make all the scenery and costumes 
needed for the plays and allow interested | 
children to participate in any backstage | 
operations,” the producer says. “We have — 
had school children learning to handle lights, 
makeup, economy manufacture and painting, 
costumes, properties and assisting the 
director.” 
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Both on stage and off, general effort is 
to treat children and adults alike on the basis 
of merit, Any necessary discipline is given, 
regardless of the age of the person, by the 
proper authority. 

Admission to the plays is less than the price 
of a motion picture, so the producers assume 
that any child wanting to attend can do so. 
It is also possible for a child to earn a free 
ticket for himself by selling 10 tickets to others. 
Some enterprising students have sold enough 
admissions to get a free ticket to each of the 
five performances, 

Although the schools take no official part 
in the children’s plays, they co-operate in 
For example, the auditorium 


various ways. 
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is provided rent-free, and in one elementary 
school, the students in art classes make posters 
to advertise the play. The best poster in each 
class brings a free ticket to the artist. 


The Main Street School and Home Asso- 
ciation, a typical parent-teacher organisation, 
manages all publicity, ticket sales, the audi- 
torium and other business responsibilities. It 
advances money for each production and 
administers the profits which are used to buy 
auditorium, playground and other school 
equipment and to provide scholarships. 


“The objective of the children’s plays, how- 
ever, has not been to make money but to 
provide a good show at a low price,” 
Tangerman emphasises. 
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Fallen Women.—A Study with Special Reference to Kanpur by Vidyadhar Agnihotri, 
M.A., LL.B., Ph.D., Kanpur, Maharaja Printers, Rs. 3/00 


Dr. Agnihotri deserves to be congratulated 
on the courage he has displayed in under- 
taking a survey amongst people who are 
usually avoided. He has shown real scientific 
zest in undertaking a study of 400 prostitutes 
in Kanpur, but he rightly suggests that the 
conditions which contribute to prostitution in 
Kanpur are the same in other parts of India. 
He is also right in the explicit statement he 
makes in his Preface: “The reader will find 
no zest in the book if he reads for plain 
pleasure and enjoyment. It is to be taken as 
a pin prick, a sting of beetle or wasp, soothing 
or invigorating, and at the same _ time 
educating the people in the arts of social and 
moral codes.” 

The book under review is not a long one, 
covering only 91 pages, together with 8 pages 
devoted to Appendices. Appendix A includes 
a brief history of the cases, very sordid but 
pathetic and also instructive for people who 
have any social conscience, for example, the 
pathetic case of a girl of 19 whose father was 
in financial difficulty and she took up prosti- 
tution and, within a year, the entire debt was 
paid off. This aspect of prostitution is fairly 
well known in Japan, though in Ihdia, it 
seems to be exceptional. The book brings out 
that the number of really prosperous prosti- 
tutes is comparatively small confined to those 
who are good singers and dancers. It is 
distressing to read that in many Indian cities 


“educational institutions, Dharmashalas and 
public buildings are situated near these 
localities, and at Allahabad, an Intermediate 
College is found in the midst of prostitutes’ 
tenements.” 


For a student of social sciences, the different 
tables given in Appendix B would be found 
very useful, for example, sources of supply 
according to caste and community; places of 
origin of the fallen women; age of adopting 
the profession, and so on. There are as many 
as 26 such instructive tables. 


The last chapter is devoted to measures for 
minimising the evils of prostitution. The 
author is aware of the complexity of the 
problem, and he is certainly not so naive as 
to believe that it could be abolished merely 
by passing laws or by forcing the prostitutes 
in one locality to vacate it only to make them 
spread the evil all over the city. He recognises 
that the problem is basically socio-economic 
and_ the evil could be minimised only by 
striking at the root of the economic maladjust- 
ment and social disharmony. 


_Dr. Agnihotri may be said to have per- 
formed a good service to our country, if he 
succeeds in getting his book read and studied 
so as sting the public conscience into some 
sort of definite activity to minimise the evil. 


A. R. Wapia 





Demographic Year Book 1955.—Geneva: 


This is a bulky volume published by the 
Statistical Office of the United Nations 


United Nations, 1956. $.7.00 


Department of Economic and Social Affairs. 
It is a reference book not merely for ack- 
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nowledged students of demography but also 
for all those who are interested in the popu- 
lation problem. 

Chapter I gives the background of the 1950 
census of population and Chapter II gives 
technical notes in different statistical tables 
which number 32 in all, dealing with not 
merely population by sex, area and density of 
each part of the world, but also gives exhaus- 
tive figures for detailed topics like 


William 
Orient 


Man in the Beginning by 
1956. 18s. 6d. (available from 


The jacket of the book claims that it is ‘a 
biography of the human race from its begin- 
ning up to the time of the Greek and Roman 
civilizations.’ The book is certainly not a text- 
book which will be found useful by students 
preparing for examinations, nor is it a book, 
full of technicalities, suitable only for scholars, 
though the author himself is a distinguished 
Professor of Anthropology in the University of 
Wisconsin, Past President of the American 
Anthropological Association, and at present, 
Editor of THe AMERICAN JOURNAL OF 
PitysicAL ANTHROPOLOGY. 

A book written by such a distinguished 
authority is bound to command respect and a 
general reader will learn a lot and get a good 
idea of the work done by anthropologists at 
the present day. Professor Howells emphasises 
tight through that the story of man cannot be 
separated from the story of his ideas. In other 
words, the story of man as a story is the story 
of the cultures he has developed in different 
parts of the world. The very first chapter 
vegins with man about seventy or seventyfive 
million years ago which marks the beginning 
of the Cenozoic era (Tertiary. Period) of 
geological time. It was the age of Mammals, 
and man was the most important among the 
mammals, for he has succeeded in conquer- 
ting the whole earth. He deals with that 


population by school years of age and sex, 
population by marital age and sex, family 
population by age and sex of families, 
marriages, divorces, and crude divorce rates. 


The production keeps up the general high 
standard of the publications of the United 
Nations, and this particular volume wil! 
supply exhaustive data for sociologists. 


A. R. Wapia 


Howells. London: G. Bell and Sons, Ltd., 
Longmans, Ltd. Bombay) 


period of age for which there are no historical 
records and the story has to be spun out which 
inevitably implies a good deal of guessing,— 
guessing which is scientific and appealing to 
reason, His account of the anthropoid apes 
who have come to be recognised as our ancient 
cousins is particularly interesting. The growth 
of human life through hunting and agriculture 
is also well portrayed. The spirit of modern 
races on the face of earth with the develop- 
ment of distinctive racial characteristics is a 
very useful contribution to an understanding 
of the racial problems. Like a good American 
he believes in democracy as the highest social 
achievement of the human race. Dictatorship 
he looks upon as primitive. He is not 
unconscious of the fact that the story of the 
development of human culture is not linear. 
As he puts it, the exceptions, the irregularities, 
and inconsistancies are endless in the physical 
elements of culture and the study of it. What 
is the lesson that anthropology seeks to impart, 
and the author’s answer is: “Only that we 
should be loyal to our culture, understanding 
what it does for us, and that we and it must 
stand or fall together. Culture must evolve, or 
it must die; still culture hangs together like 
parquetry, and the only healthy change is a 
slow one. One has no choice but to be a 
partner in all this, and the most successful 
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society is that whose culture calls forth the best 
from its citizens and responds to the best in 
them in turn. Man, society, and culture are 
all one; Siamese triplets which must die 
together, not separately, “know thyself” means 
knowing all of these”. This is a lesson worth 
learning by Governments and by people who 
are in a hurry to advance, forgetting that any 


Book Reviews 


social affairs are not individual affairs and 
haste often means waste. Man has advanced 
only by being conservative. Radicalism is use- 
ful as a spur to overcome stagnation, but it has 
to be mature and must spring out of the 
atmosphere of the native culture. The book 
is a treat and the general reader will find it so, 


A. R. Wapia 





Agriculture and Land Ownership System 
Among the Primitive People of Assam: by 
Shri Bihar Varma, M.Sc. Delhi: Bharatiya 
Adimjati Sevak Sang, 1956. Re. 0/75. 


This is a little booklet which can be 
appreciated as a good summary of what has 
been already published on the Adivasis of 
Assam by European anthropologists. As 
Shri L. M. Shrikant points out in his Preface, 
Shri Varma does not appear to bring on his 
work any original investigation of his own, 
and Shri Shrikant’s advices that he should 
visit the area and complete the work giving 
details about the tribal life of Assam is quite 
opportune. There are some interesting points 
about tribal life which are well brought out by 
Shri Varma. The existence of matrilineal 
families among the Khasis and the Garos is 
well brought out. Among Khasis the ultimate 
ownership rests with the youngest daughter of 
the joint family. This is a remarkable feature 
which is exercising the minds of’ many 
educated Khasis as I discovered during my 
short visit to Assam in 1956. So far as Garos 
are concerned, land is the direct possession of 
the wife of the Nokma or headman of each 
Garo village. It is interesting to note that the 
author comes to the conclusion that “the 
position of male is becoming more important 
on the horizon of the social set up of the 
matrilineal tribes of Assam.” This conclusion 
need not be looked upon as far-fetched; in 
fact, a close contact of. matrilineal with 
patrilineal groups inevitably leads to this 


position. This has been so in the Malabar 
where polyandry and matrilineal families are 
practically ceasing to exist. 


It is also interesting to note that the 
ownership of the land tends to be mostly 
communal. But in patrilineal sections of the 
Assam tribe, the Nagas do not give preference 
to private or individual ownership. Here 
again, the author comments that the “growing 
consciousness of the Assam tribes is towards 
private ownership of land.” This has also been 
the experience of practically all advanced 
countries, though modern communism seeks 
to reserve this process and the Government of 
India is toying with communistic notions. 


In the matter of cultivation, the shift system 
is still in vogue, though it is not by any means 
economically desirable; for example, in the 
Garo hills the land is cultivated only for two 
years and is left to lie fallow for seven years. 
Similarly, among the Sema Nagas, “land is 
cleared and cultivated for two seasons succes- 
sively and left to lie fallow for ten to twelve 
years.” There is no doubt that our agricultural 
department will have to tackle this problem 
with earnestness and tact, for the tribal people 
are not likely to change their old established 
custom overnight. 


All in all, Shri Varma has produced a useful 
summary of the conditions prevailing among 
the primitive people of Assam, and it will be 
found useful by all students of anthropology 
in the Indian universities. 


A. R. WapiA | 








